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THE 
GAY VIKING 


The Restaurant 
for Good Food 


Opposite the Penwith Society Gallery 


PHONE 405 


FORE STREET 


G. R. DOWNING 
Bookseller 


FORE STREET 
SAINT IVES 


The widest selection 
of the latest books 


BOOKS SENT BY POST 


Second to none in West 
Cornwall for its cooking, 
Ample Meals and 
Atmosphere. _ Dining 
Room with direct 
access to Porthmeor 
Beach, Sun Lounge 
- overlooking it 


PORTHMEOR 
‘SAINT IVES 
“GORNWALL 


_ Phone 224 


SAINT IVES Phone 496 
| SAINT THE | 
CHRISTOPHER'S | MILL HOUSE. 
Open all the year round : VICTORIA PLACE 


PENZANCE 


CORNWALL 


HANDPRINTED 
LINEN | 
TABLE MATS 


TO ORIGINAL DESIGNS | 


BLOCKPRINTED 
FABRICS 


Phone : Penzance 2659 
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A to the isles of Scilly 


in only 20 minutes from St. Just 
Airport to St. Mary’s in the 
Scilly Isles. Several services 
daily in Summer, weekday 
services in Winter; only £2.4.0 
return. BEA services also take 
you with speed and comfort to 
all the main cities of the British 
Isles and the Continent. 
Book your seat now at the Airport, 
St. Just. Telephone: St. Just 79, 
or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 
14/20 Regent Street, S.W.1I. 
Telephone: GERrard 9833. 

BEA takes you there and brings you back 


SAN AUtRWATS 


THE 
ROBIN & DICON LATIN PRESS 


NANCE 


GUIDO MORRIS PRINTER 


Individual Notepaper, En- 


velopes, and Other Stationery 
CRAFTSMAN on a Unique Range of 


WOODWORKERS Specially Selected Hand-made 
Papers 


>) THE PRESS MAY BE VISITED 
BY APPOINTMENT 


SAINT IVES 
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DRY CLZANERS 
LAUNDERERS 


Penzanee & District 
Steam Laundry Ltd. 


OUR SERVICE 
AT 
YOUR SERVICE 


NEW STREET PENZANCE 


Telephone 2392-2393 


SAINT IVES THE 


SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING WESTERN 


LEONARD J. FULLER HOTEL 


R.O.1., R.C.A. 


i Phone SAINT IVES 77 


Lifework, Landscape 


and : LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS 
all General Subjects BAR AND LOUNGE BAR 


SANDWICHES 


Apply to 
THE PRINCIPAL 


11 PORTHMEOR STUDIOS ST. AUSTELL BEERS 


SAINT TVES 
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MOUNT’S BAY SCHOOL 


SOUTH PARADE 
PENZANCE 


Co-educational Boys from 
Pupils from + Kindergarten 
5 to 17 years and onwards 


Sound, wide education and character training 
given. Expert tuition and individual attention 


USUAL EXAMINATIONS TAKEN 


Apply: Tue PRINCIPAL 


The Lobster Pot NEWLYN 
Mousehole ART GALLERY 


Telephone - - 251 


This small, old world Hotel in 
the guaint little fishing village of 


ter | SPRING 
the large comfortable lounge over- 


the picturesque harbour EXHIBITION 


Illustrated brochure available 
on application to Proprietors 


We are also open to Non-Residents 


everyday for 
MORNING COFFEE 
LUNCH, TEA & DINNER ADMISSION - SIXPENCE 
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PENZANCE JACK R. CLEMO 
LIBRARY AND 


LITERARY CLUB Confession 
(Founded 1818) of a Rebel 


Over 32,000 volumes, in most depart- 
ments of Literature, including many AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
books relating to Cornwall and 
Devon. 7 Books Lewis’s Scientific 
Library ; changed frequently. Lead- Large Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 
ing British and American magazines 
and illustrated papers. 10 rooms in a 
beautifully situated building to read By the Author of 
or rest Toilet 
and smoking room. Facilities for 
Writing and Study. 4 volumes to uf 
Members residing within, and 8 to Wilding Gra t 
mile limit from the Library, may be 
taken out at a time, and changed A NOVEL 
every day if desired. The Literary 
winter. riends o! embers - 
mitted. Annual subscription, which Howard Spring wrote : 
also includes the full use of the ** Of all the English fiction 
Library by the Member’s family, : 

£1. ros. For terms for temporary published this year, I was 


subscribers or other information, +7 7° 
please apply to the Librarian, most held by Wilding 
Morrab Gardens, Penzance. Graft ” 


HISTORY OF THE THE 
PARISH OF GWENNAP LONDON CORNISH 
By C. C. James ASSOCIATION 


“ A Suitable Gift for Cornishmen abroad” : (Founded 1898) 


To which all Cornish Associations 


The book contains chapters on Eccles- 0 itain 
iastical History, Vicars, Church of Great Britain and Overseas are 


Ancient Chapels, Religious Houses affiliated 
and Crosses, Manors, Biographical 
Notes, Villages, Archaeology. Social Mem a rnis 

Conditions, Population, Place Names bership al situ to Co h 
by Mr. R. Morton Nance, Several men and Cornish women by 


Chapters devoted to Copper and Tin . : : 
Mining Industry, Origin ot the Rocks birth or descent, their wives, 


Lodes, The Great Adit, List of Minerals | husbands and children 
found in the parish, Statistics of 
Individual Mines, &c., &c. 


Copies may be obtained from the 

principal booksellers in the County 

and from C. C. James, “Burford”, 

Alexandra Place, Penzance The General Secretary (C.R.), 

48 Burnham Way, London, 
W.13 


Details and Membership Forms can be 
\ obtained from 


Price 12/6 or 2.50 Dollars 
U.S. Cy. (Post Free) 
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COMMENTARY 


Y the time this issue of the Cornish Review appears all the hustle 
and bustle of Election time will have passed, the question will 
have been settled as to which Party is to govern the country for 
the next five years—and the rhythm of daily life and work can be resumed. 
It is important to remember this point : life has to be lived, Time will 
not wait for the subtle and slow processes of political change to unravel 
themselves. It can be argued that political ideas and planning direct 
the course of our lives, and this may well be so in a timeless sense. In 
the sense of to-day and to-morrow, this week and next, we know from 
our own experience how necessary it is to take direct action, accept personal 
responsibility, if life is to proceed satisfactorily. In particular is this true 
of those parts of the country that are furthest from the somewhat soulless 
centres of official control. Here Cornwall is fortunate, for its geographical 
position and historical background seem to set it apart from the rest of 
England (a factor of no small importance to its success as a holiday 
centre). Although it is perhaps trite to mention the fact here, there is an 
independence and individuality about the Cornish people to be found 
generally only among separate nations, such as the Welsh, the Irish, or 
the Bretons. This quality has been reflected among the Cornish even in 
their choice of occupations, fishing, tin-mining, agriculture—all industries 
dependent to a high degree on individual initiative and responsibility. 
In the same way the Cornish people to-day, almost (if not quite) as much 
as in the past, preserve a natural gift for organizing their own pleasures 
and entertainments. They prefer to make thc:r own culture rather than 
to sit around and wait for some mass-produced version to be served up 
to them. And this healthy tendency seems to spread its influence among 
the non-Cornish who have settled in the county. . 
If this may seem a hopeful viewpoint, it can easily be substantiated with 
facts. From all over Cornwall come reports of increased support and 
enthusiasm for local activities and projects, There can be few Cornish 
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villages, no matter how remote, where a week passes without some local 
concert or debate, amateur dramatic performance, or lecture. Added to 
such local events there is the beneficial influence of numerous Cornish 
bodies such as the Royal Polytechnic Society, the Federation of Old 
Cornwall Societies, the Royal Cornwall Geographical Association, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and so on. Many villages, too, apart 
from their normal social life, organize special events which are a real 
contribution to the life of the county. Such an event was the 1949 
exhibition of archaeological relics of the past put on by the few hundred 
inhabitants of Chacewater : a more recent example is the Music Festival 
organized at Fraddon, where the villagers have built a village hall with 
their own labour. 

Among Cornish towns there is the same enterprise, on a larger scale. 
Many hundreds of people found great pleasure in the Nineteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the Duchy Arts Guild held recently at Truro, where wrought 
iron, beaten copper, stools, leathercraft, hand-painted cards, sculpture in 
wood, heraldry, stained glass, shellcraft, pottery, knitwear and jewellery 
were among the crafts presented by workers from all over Cornwall. 
From nearby Falmouth comes a note of the great work being done by a 
new “ One and All” Club for old folk, which now has a membership 
around three hundred. A club room has been provided for the old people 
at Gyllyng Hall, where there are musical evenings and discussions, and 
also handicraft sessions where the old people are given instructions in 
knitting and sewing. Every Friday the old people are served with hot 
meals, and they also receive help from voluntary works in filling up 
forms and running their home affairs generally. At Camborne the Sixth 
Annual Wesley Eisteddfod was a great event of the winter season, and 
other musical events of note have been the Bodmin Handel Society’s 
concert performance of Carmen and the Truro Amateur Operatic Society’s 
version of the West End success The Lisbon Story. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that at a meeting in Lostwithiel, bell ringers of Cornwall 
agreed to go ahead with the plans for the formation of a Cornwall County 
Ringers League. 

These are just a few examples of a cultural and social life which is an 
essential part of Cornwall, where people take off their coats, roll up their 
sleeves, and take their own part in what is going on. Wherever this sort 
of “ local development ” shows signs of dwindling or being replaced by 
the importation of non-local entertainments, every effort should be 
made to effect a revival of interest. It is much easier to keep a live spirit 
alive than to attempt to resurrect a dead one ! 
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The drama has always been held in great affection in Cornwall. Perhaps 
subconscious memories go back to the great days of the Middle Ages, 
when Cornish miracle plays were held regularly in large open-air amphi- 
theatre all over the county. It is unlikely that those days will return, but the 
past year has demonstrated that the Cornish—and their holiday visitors— 
welcome the pageantry of playgoing in the grand style. Witness to this 
is the success of the Cornish Shakespearian Festival, now sponsored 
annually by Penzance Corporation. During the summer and autumn 
many thousands of people attended the open-air performances in the 
grounds of Penlee House, and this success encouraged the Corporation to 
sponsor a shorter Festival early in the New Year. It is earnestly to be 
hoped not only that the Penzance experiment continues but that other 
Cornish boroughs take up the idea, and either invite the Penzance Com- 
pany to give performances, or organize similar ventures of their own. 

The Cornish Shakespearian Festival is produced by Ernest Peirce and 
Wallace Nichols, the former a professional producer and the latter one of 
Britain’s foremost experts on the speaking of verse and speech training 
generally, as well as being a poet and dramatist himself (he has been 
commissioned by the Religious Fellowship to write a religious play for 
the 1951 Festival of Britain). These two have now embarked on a scheme 
for establishing a teaching centre of dramatic art in West Cornwail. The 
syllabus will include stage movement, gesture, deportment, make-up, 
speech training, the speaking of verse, the literary aspects and history 
of drama, and the psychological study of characterization. The centre 
will be formed at Penzance, and the lectures and classes will all be held 
in the evening. At least two scholarships will be awarded for specially 
gifted students. Everyone interested in the practical art of the stage will 
extend a hearty welcome to this proposed ‘‘ academy of dramatic art ”’, 
a venture that Mr. Peirce feels ‘‘ has been needed for a long time in a 
district too far from London for expert training to be available ”’. 

It would be hoped, no doubt, that many of the products of such a 
centre would find their way into the ranks of the actors and actresses 
forming Cornwall’s several repertory companies. At the moment, ironi- 
cally enough, the affairs of some of these seem to be somewhat in the 
melting-pot, through no fault of their own but rather of the public. 
One of the unfortunate results of the Cornish tendency to prefer locally- 
organized entertainments is that the professional theatre, though it keeps 
trying valiantly, finds it hard to get a permanent footing in the county. 
When one recollects the fine performances of the Adelphi Players some 
years ago, and of the Avon Players, the West of Englanl] Tazatre 
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Company, and the English Ring Actors morerecently, it is impossible not to 
feel that there should and must be a permanent place for repertory in 
Cornwall. At the same time it is unreasonable to expect bodies like the 
Arts Council to continually subsidize theatres. The only sure way for 
Cornwall to make certain of having its own repertory theatres is for the 
people to support their nearest repertory by regular attendance. 


This is the dawn of the 1950 holiday season, and during past months 
there have once again been the usual arguments as to whether Cornish 
authorities have set about publicizing the county as efficiently as possible. 
We learn that in a recent ‘‘ Come to Britain ” folder Cornwall is dismissed 
in two sentences and referred to as Quiller-Couch country ; some 
colourful railway posters depicting various Cornish resorts have begun 
to appear “ up-country”’; and no doubt at Easter and Whitsuntide 
the newspapers will run the usual stories about crowded holiday trains 
to the West, and so on. Apart from this, towns like St. Ives, Newquay, 
Penzance and Falmouth have operated small but successful advertising 
campaigns, and got rid of thousands of copies of colourful town guides. 
Nevertheless, one is left with an impression of incoherence as well as a lack 
of power in Cornwall’s publicity efforts. Restricted finance is the main 
difficulty, of course, and in view of this it is difficult not to sympathize 
with Alderman W. E. Miller of Launceston, Chairman of Cornwall 
Federated Chambers of Commerce, when he suggests that a penny rate 
should be levied to raise a fund to publicize Cornwall. If it is true, as 
Alderman Miller states, that £30,000 is spent on trimming hedges in 
Cornwall, not only to make roads usable to, but to make them attractive to, 
visitors, then indeed it would seem that “ to ask for a penny rate to be 
used to bring people here to see the hedges that have been trimmed is 
not asking much”. (Certainly a minute fraction of that money could be 
put to very good use by this magazine, which already, without any sort of 
subsidy, alas, spreads publicity for Cornwall all over the world.) 

What is needed, and it is so obvious that the wonder is that it has not 
yet been attempted, is for the various authorities to set up a specific 
body responsible for organizing a comprehensive publicity scheme 
designed to present Cornwall and its attractions to the world. There are 
scores of guide-books, scores of isolated advertising campaigns by towns, . 
hotels, transport and other interested organizations. By all means let 
these continue, but how much more effective they would be backed by a 
general campaign that was educative rather than selling in tone. Such a 
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COMMENTARY II 


campaign would tell the story of Cornwall as it is, exciting and dramatic, 
full of colour and oP arg endless possibilities to the holidaymaker. 


will not a more of other Cornish 
developments, but the attention of readers is drawn to the fact that with 
the spring, besides the lovely weather and early bathing, comes the 
opening of Cornwall’s many art galleries, presenting new and interesting 
work by local artists. These, like the theatres, need all the support possible. 
It is a compliment to Cornwall that Barbara Hepworth, of St. Ives, is 
one of the four leading British sculptors commissioned by the Arts Council 
to contribute a sculpting to the 1951 Festival. So, too, is the announce- 
ment that the composer George Lloyd and his father, William Lloyd, have 
been commissioned by the Arts Council to write a full-length opera for 
the same Festival—for George Lloyd was born at St. Ivcs. Bryan Wynter, 
a St. Ives artist, who has designed the new cover of the Cornish Review, 
had an exhibition of his work recently at the Bristol Art Gallery, along 
with Adrian Ryan and Patric Heron, two other artists with Cornish 
connections. An important publication of this spring will be The Story 
of Fowey, by John Keast, the manuscript of which was given the highest 
award (Silver Medal and £4) in the Sir Edward Nicholl contest of 1949. 
Written by a native of Fowey, the book will be published in a limited 
edition, containing about 230 pages ; it will contain new material in 
connection with Hugh Peters, Chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, and Dr. 
John Wolcot (“ Peter Pindar ”’). For other publications of special interest 
to Cornish readers, please turn now to page 89, where you will find the 
announcement of an important new venture, The Cornish Library. The 
first four titles of this will be ready shortly, and as they are being printed 
in a limited edition only, all interested are strongly advised to fill in the 
form and send their booking now. 


Finally, as subscribers will have been informed, with this issue the 
Cornish Review is being published three times yearly, appearing in Spring 
(March), Summer (July), and Winter (November). Under this new 
arrangement it is hoped that advertisers, as well as subscribers, will be 
able to give that all-the-year-round support without which no magazine can 
continue to exist. The Cornish Review has completed one year of publica- 
tion, it has been welcomed and praised—it is liked, and fulfils a need. 
But it wants, more subscribers and more advertisers. Please help us to get 
these, and so ensure a long life for Cornwall’s own county magazine. 


THE EDITOR 
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TUE CIRCLE 


MARY WILLIAMS 


T was evening when I came to the inn, and a mist crept up from the 

sea like a shroud to the cliffs and gaunt hills beyond. From my first 

glimpse I knew instinctively it was not a good place. Yet I knew, too, 
that I should stay. There are places like that. Once in a lifetime perhaps 
most of us have the experience—a clutch of the heart, a familiarity, a 
sense of belonging—though the district is alien and strange. Yet I hope 
most fervently there are few who go through what I went through at 
Trendragon. 

I was recuperating from a breakdown in health, and on my doctor’s 
orders had been walking for a week. Therefore, perhaps, my nerves at 
that time were abnormally sensitive to impressions and suggestions. 
I was possibly nearer to the occult world than a man in normal health 
would have been. That may be. But the fact remains—I knew Tren- 
dragon was a bad place. I knew it, and yet I stayed. It was as though 
in those first brief moments the sinister country laid its hand upon me, 
impelling me through the doorway into the hall of that isolated pub 
where a few countrymen were gathered in the draughty lamplight drink- 
ing their beer and playing darts. 

There was a woman serving in the bar ; a woman with a pale face and 
black hair that had a hint of red in it. Her lips were red too ; full, and 
arrogantly curved. I didn’t like her, but she smiled at me, and when I 
asked her for a bed, made arrangements for me to stay with a veneer of 
politeness and welcome. Beneath her pleasantries, however, I sensed 
hostility. Her father, the landlord, was hostile too. Oh no, he didn’t 
say anything. Nothing that could be taken amiss. But he watched me ; 
it seemed to me that the whole place watched. Each time I went to the 
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bar there was a hush in the conversation, a withdrawing and suspicious 
silence, which told me they were against me more strongly than any open 
avowal could have done. 

It was a queer feeling—that sense of being watched. And it was not 
only the people—it was in the air itself, in the very mist which crept 
insidiously through the cracks of the windows and doors, giving a dimness 
to everything, a chill and dampness which, despite the fire, pressed 
unpleasantly round the collar of my coat, brushing my face with the 
clammy touch of ghost fingers. 

When I had had my supper of bread and cheese and ale the woman 
took me to my room. 

“It’s not large,” she said, “‘ but not many folk come here to stay. We 
don’t cater for visitors.” 

I saw before me a small room with a sloping ceiling supported by 
beams. A dressing-table stood in one corner, with a candle on it, and in 
the other a side table holding a wash-basin. The bedstead was a lumbering 
four-poster affair. I could see nothing very distinctly, and the impression 
was one of encroaching gloom. I shivered on the threshold, hesitating, 
searching quickly through my mind for some excuse to go away again. 
But it did not come, and if it had I should not have taken it. I know that 
now. Some purpose linked me for that brief period to the draughty inn 
and primitive countryside ; some purpose from the past, which was 
stronger than reason or common sense. 

’ Oh, I know that on paper, in the light of daytime, all this must sound 
fantastic. But Cornwall is a strange country, and I was in that state of 
mind most receptive to queer conditions. When you have heard the rest 
of the tale you will, of course, judge for yourself. 

Shortly afterwards the woman left me, and I was able to make a further 
examination of my surroundings. The curtains were drawn, but I went 
to the window and opened them The mist had lifted a little, and before me 
I saw stretched the gaunt outline of a moorland hill rising to the greenish 
glow of the sky, its shape jagged and broken by rocks and the skeleton, 
dark silhouette of a ruined tin mine. And as I watched I was overcome 
by an unexplainable compelling sense of horror. All my foreboding was 
manifest suddenly in that stark outline, in its peak, which was surmounted 
by a most curious-looking stone, circular and hollowed out in the centre, 
surrounded by several perpendicular pillars. It was horrible. I did not 
know then why it was horrible’; but it was. I closed the curtains with 
hands which trembled. The sweat was damp on my brow. 

I chided myself for being a fool. My doctor would laugh at me, I told 
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myself—a fit of the nerves again, no more. But my heart was beating 
heavily. I remembered tales I had heard of ancient rites, and the practice 
of black magic which had gone on from time to time in certain parts of 
Cornwall. Here, if anywhere, such things might occur. 

That night I slept very little and was grateful when the morning came 
at last, bringing sunshine and comparative normality, 

The woman brought me my breakfast into the parlour. I remember 
every detail of that parlour now, the sea-chest in one corner, the oleograph 
of the Battle of Trafalgar hanging over the old-fashioned mahogany side- 
board, the glass case with a stuffed squirrel in it, and the aspidistra in a 
pink pot in the window. The room faced the opposite way to my bed- 
room, and I had a view of the cliffs and sea in the morning sunshine. The 
smell of the coffee from the kitchen was good. I should not have felt 
depressed, yet the intangible unpleasant aftermath of a bad nightmare 
persisted, overhanging and clouding everything with an insidious yellow 
quality. 

The woman spoke in a forced, bright voice. 

Slept well?” she enquired briskly. 

“Oh, not so bad for a first night,” I lied non-committally. 

“It’s good air here,” she said. 

“Yes, I should imagine so, I’m looking forward to a decent walk,” 

But I was conscious all the time that we were both playing parts, and 
that her eyes were vigilant, watching me, as though waiting for something, 

I get on with most people. Generally I am not given to personal ayer- 
sions. But there was something about that woman which repulsed me. 
Repulsed and yet haunted me. Something cruel and sadistic, which was 
epitomized in the country itself, 

“* Tell me,” I said, as she brought in the coffee, ‘‘ what’s that stone on 
the top of the hill ? ” ; 

I thought for a second she started, could sense a tension in the atmo- 
sphere, and saw her eyes narrow slightly before she answered casually : 

““ Oh, that ! No one knows what it is. It’s very old. No one goes there 
much.” 

“* J shall go,” I said, unexpectedly, even to myself, 

“Hm ! Well—it’s queer country, You just be careful, sir.” 

“ Careful? What do you mean?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“* Mine-shafts,” she said. ‘“‘ Bog. You just take care.” 

It was a pretence of speaking on my behalf. But I knew she resented 
my enquiry. I knew she hated me for a few moments, as J hated her. 
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I looked up, staring her straight in the face. With her white skin, red lips 
and black hair she had a wanton look. She repelled me ; but I could 
feel my heart quicken. It was as though she held me ensnared. And I 
had an urge to shame her. Sensations I had not known struggled in me 
for expression. Bad feelings roused by bad things. I forced my eyes away, 
and heard her laugh, softly. Then she swung towards the door. 

Remember,” she said, “ I’ve warned you ! ” 

Later I went out and, impelled by an impulse I could not battle 
against, cut up behind the inn towards the stones. As she had said, it was 
bad going. It was as if everything about that hill was bad. Bad and 
beautiful ; and older and stronger than humanity. And yet I felt a 
kinship with it all, almost as though—in some strange other life I had 
known it before—the rough track tangled with gorse and bracken, the 
tangy smell of bog and sea, the grey shapes of the rocks rising in primeval 
beast-like forms from the undergrowth, and the mounting sense of vitality 
which possessed me the higher I climbed. It was an exultant feeling ; 
that feeling of ancient knowledge, tingling my blood-stream with lust and 
power. But there was dread there too, of that same force which held and 
drew me to the top. 

There was no breath of wind when I got there, and everywhere was 
very quiet—so still that the scene might have been painted—the great 
circular erection outlined against the sun, with the five penpendicular 
satellite stones grouped round. All about me the warm autumn light 
quivered ina haze of heat. But as I waited a change took place. It seemed 
to me, incongruously, that the yellow of the bracken, the texture of the 
very stones, changed gradually to a creeping, deepening crimson. I 
rubbed my eyes, with :a sense of horror chilling my blood. I wanted to 
scream, to move, ‘anything to break the silence. But my feet felt chained 
by the earth I stood upon, while the crimson turned darker, to the 
colour of blood itself. Then, abruptly, it had faded, and the stones steod 
there as before, calm and ‘grey under the sky. 

I turned ‘and ran, jumping and blundering down the hill-side, slipping 
and pulling myself up again ; not pausing until I reached the track at 
the bottom leading to the im. When I tunned I saw the stone above me, 
round and ‘stark, like some immense eye watching, exuding evil. I did 
not go in directly, but rested for some ‘time wntil my nerves had steadied, 
and the ‘sickness passed from my brain and ‘stomach. Later, when I 
entered the parlour the girl was laymg the table. And it was curious, 
the ‘sight of her sturdy figure seemed to rouse odd half:formed memories 
in me ; not of the present at all but of some other period beyond the 
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limits of age and time. And when she turned her eyes upon me I knew she 
also was aware of it, and was experiencing the same emotion. 


I well know that all this must sound fantastic—a neurotic fabrication’ 


of a sick mind. But it was more than that. 

That night I slept no better. The moon was up, and though the curtains 
were drawn, its light penetrated the room with a pale, malevolent insis- 
tence which set my imagination racing, leaving me alert to every creak 
of the door and floor-boards, to every slight tap at the window, or chance 
wild crying of some passing sea bird. 

At two o’clock | slipped into a fitful doze, and woke about an hour 
later, suddenly alive to the muffled sound of voices below. Shortly 
afterwards, only half aware of my actions, I got out of bed, lighted my 
candle, and opened my door, listening. I don’t know what I expected 
to hear. But I was conscious of a danger more deadly than any open 
attack. I crept downstairs to the parlour, and what I saw at the foot of 
the stairs confirmed my suspicions. The door of the room was shut—and 
facing me, hanging there, was the sign of the black mass. Then I knew. 
I knew, indeed, that foul things went on at Trendragon. 

In the morning I did not feel well, and theught of leaving. But I did 
not ; it was almost as though I could not. 

A fortnight passed. And then one night when the man and his daughter 
had gone to bed I took a late stroll up the hill towards the fatal stone. 
There was a mist, but the moon was up, its pale light filtering the thin 
fog into strange wraith forms which curled and billowed about like dead 
things come to life. It was a night for the dead. A chill little wind 
moaned through the bracken and round the grey stones, flapping the 
moisture against my face, blowing through the black branches of the 
bushes which waved in thin, spectral shapes before my eyes. I do not 
know what I thought to find up there that night. But I knew the moment 
had come to face it. 

The mist was thicker at the top, curling and writhing, snake-like, about 
the stones. My pulses thudded with apprehension as I drew nearer with 
trembling limbs, until I was close enough to touch its rough surface. 
Why I touched it, I cannot explain. But the contact caused me to shudder 
and draw back, with a wave of faintness upon me, which forced me to 
my knees there, head in hands. When I looked up again I saw in the 
distance the mist take shape, and forms appear through the greyness, 
drawing closer and closer, while I waited, too terrified to move. And I 
think I knew in that awful moment what was to come. I think, sub- 
consciously, I had always known, and that my vigil was but some 
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re-enacted incident from an age far past, when something of me, perhaps, 
had undergone the same terror. 

I tried to rise, but I could not. I stretched my arms unthinkingly to 
the stone for support, and as I did so I fell, with my head half through 
the circle. A scream came to my throat, but was stifled as the figures 
approached, larger now, more solid and real, surrounding the stones. 
They were tall, white-clad figures, wild-eyed and chanting, with some 
fixed ceremonial purpose which signified, I knew, my death. 

I tried to tear myself from the stone, but there was no life in me. It 
was as if my body was chained there, until the dread ritual was performed 
And as I waited it seemed to me that the fog lifted a little, and the light 
deepened to a reddish glow. I saw one figure—a man’s—detach itself 
from the rest and step forward, his white robe and beard blowing in the 
mist as he lifted his arms wide to the heavens, giving some pagan cry 
which I did not understand. 

After that many things happened ; things which I cannot recall even 
now without nausea and shame. I think at one point I must have fainted. 
For when I came to myself the shadow of the stones had changed. The 
mist had gone, and the moon struck full on my upturned face. 

And at that moment I saw a woman approaching me. She wore a 
white gown like the others, and her red hair fell loose about her shoulders. 
She stepped forward slowly, something held in her hand—a knife. Her 
red lips were fixed into a smile of sensuous cruelty, her black eyes narrowed 
in her pale face. She walked slowly, ceremoniously, like some high priestess 
about to pass sentence. And the smile on her lips was the death sraile. 
Not her death—mine ! I knew then that the stone on which I lay was a 
sacrificial altar, and that I was the sacrifice. I watched her, hypnotised 
by my own fear, as she drew nearer, ready at the sign, to strike. And as she 
lifted her arm her gown blew away from her throat, and I noticed quite 
a small thing about her—a minute triangular red mark on her right 
shoulder, near her neck. 

The next moment there was a united wail from the other grouped 
figures, and in that instant something in me came alive, in protest not 
only against death but against the unholiness of the ritual. 

As the knife was about to fall I was able to raise my right hand, crossing 
myself swiftly on the forehead and breast. 

Then I waited, with my eyes closed. 

When I opened them I saw, miraculously, the figures dissolving into 
the mist, becoming no more than half-formed shadows of cloud and fog, 
while the sky darkened and everything, mercifully, went from me. 
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It was morning when I came to myself again, and I was still lying with 
my body against the stone. I picked myself up, remembering with 
horror the night’s events, looking round for some sign of the barbaric 
happenings. But there was none ; all was solitary and quiet. Only the 
lonely hill under a grey sky, with the stone standing bleak and cold in the 
early light. 

I turned and hurried down. 

The girl was already about the house when I arrived. She looked tired 
with rims under her eyes. I wondered why I had ever thought her good- 
looking. She appeared then completely ordinary. Her power had gone 
But she looked at me strangely, almost furtively. 

** You're early, sir,” she said, in a flat voice. 

“Yes,” I replied, easily. “‘ I’ve been walking.” 

I did not give any explanation ; there was no need. But I told her I 
should be leaving after breakfast. 

**T see,” she remarked. “‘ Oh !—all right!” 

I knew she was disappointed about something. And I think I knew 
what. 

Before I left she said to me : 

Perhaps you'll come again one day?” 

“1 think it most unlikely,” I said, steadily watching her. I noticed 
her flinch, draw back, almost imperceptively. I noticed something else 
too. The collar of her blouse had fallen back, and I saw there on her 
right shoulder, near the neck, a curious birthmark, shaped like a scarlet 
triangle. 
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Alien Grain 


WO worlds and yet one substance : 
The grey sand of refuse, the yield 
Of machines in a dark pit, 
And close to it, 

Dwarfed on the spring-sunned field, 
Brown glistening heaps of sea-sand, like a chance 

Deposit of alien tides 
That leave a far sea’s fertilizing grain 

To challenge dereliction’s stain. 
Wave-washed injection, the salt sand divides 

The clay field from the fate of clay: 
Harvest from gold shall rise, defy the grey. 


If my world then be sand it need not 
Be sand of the pit, the outcast 
Scab of sterility, left to rot, 
Ignoble. What though my past 
Be a clay-land folded in, 
Shutteréd by refuse from the inexorable 
Scarred womb of mortal sin ? 
I have a soul, a field ever bared 
To the Heaven of miracle, 
Lying within the ancestral vomits, yet 
Fresh with the tang of surf where seaweeds fret 
Unblasted rock. Thus I am spared ; 
And to my gravelly land 
Christ brings from margins of His sea 
The golden treasure, spilling secretly— 
His fertilizing sand. 


Jack R. Ciemo 
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Child by the Sea 
(For Judith) 


HE tide runs over the rocks, and where 
The children step deliberately 
Along the sun-sharp shore beside 
That lapse of water on the changing floor 
Time tumbles in its chapters and 
Through weedy cloisters move the tongues of sand ; 
Ring’d in the belfry shell and swinging 
The sea-girls rise and fall to singing. 
To that wave-born and overthrown 
Ever remingled monastery 


All heaven dipped in water moves, 

The creatures and the colours turn, 
Starfish and anemone 

The swimming strangers of the sea 

The blind, the salt, the nameless ones 
From stone-cold coverts, clammy caves, 
Echoes of wrecks and queen-eyed treasury 
Lost in the mirrors of the waves, 

All the green profiles of the deep advance 
Their way to this deliverance : 

Time in the sand under the sun’s lens, 
Burning and turning, crying good-bye, 
The dying time extends eternity. 


Your wear your body every day. 

Time wears the sun and sands away. 

Your fabled face shall marble be 

And age shall twist you like the world. 

Yet do not grieve because the sands grow cold 
And from your hand the wave rides over 

The turned cheek of the earth ; 

Deliberate on the mortal shore 

Your moment stands and brings to birth 

All days and possibles and ways. 
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As when dark Helen watched the burning ships 
Dip out like drowning serpents while 

White Aphrodite in a pride of foam 

With all those creatures in her bridal train 
Walked up a nearby beach to meet the sun 
And from those tidings was a world begun. 


This present I would praise and give 

Your father history who murdered all 
Moments other than the one you live, 

Who called your mother love to wake 

Into you’ making from the dark 

And wave-curled caverns of futurity. 

Pattern of their night engraved, 

Eve over wave in cradle curved 

Like young Miranda on the edge of day, 
Your moment keeps and that deep mirror shows 
Your father and your mother hand in hand, 
For these complicities immortal stand 

Where the tide runs over the rocks and where 
The sea breaks ever on the changing shore. 


Louis ADEANE 


Levant: 1919—1949 


(Quotidie Morimur) 


A concrete slab 
on a shaft at Levant 
and over it a face in the wind. 
Thirty years gone 
since the cries came up 
and the face first sundered into lines, 
cracked like porcelain 
or the pitch-pine rods 
that broke and killed the men of Saint Just. 
Hanging in the wind 
the grief is still there, 
distorted by the air currents’ frolicking ; 
blowing old sighs 
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through the cracked wood staging. 
above the deep-descending shaft by the sea. 
Splintered wood and water | 

far down below : 
the never never air of human dark decay... . 


Immortal face of horror 
rising in the sea wind ; 
recurring deep disaster, day after day. . 

J. Brewin 


Langarrow 
(For David) 


I see in dreams the lost land of Langarrow 
Sleeping under silent sandy waves ; 

In every house and every roadway narrow 
The dry bones stir in their unquiet graves. 
On sand-soft pillows in a dry, cold kiss 
Skull touches skull as even on that night 
They lay without a thought of aught amiss 

Until the drifting sand blocked out their light. 

The yellowing bones within the taverns cry 

For wine to clear their parching throat of sand ; 
And now those bones forever are as dry 

As those dice they rattled in their hand. 

Seven churches stood within the walls, 

Far-famed their slender towers and stately piers, 
Their priests grew fat within the prince’s halls, 
Their bells are silent now these many years. 

The merchants’ business now no longer thrives, 
The golden sand invades their golden hoards 

And chokes the mouths that chaffered for men’s lives 
And bartered bodies over counter boards. 

The dry bones’ rustle fills the sand-sunk town, | 
Whispering the tales of shame and lust i 
That brought a rich and powerful kingdom down ; 
And closed its people’s eyes with yellow dust. 

RicHarD G. JENKIN 
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RESURRECTING A LANGUAGE 


FTER a long and somewhat chequered career the Cornish 

=™ Language had reached maturity by the fifteenth century a.p. 

It then started to decline, and finally breathed its last ¢. 1800. 
Its corpse lay interred for over half a century : part in the British Museum, 
part in the Bodleian Library, and part in the Peniarth Library, forgotten 
by its own people as if it had never been, after serving them well for a 
thousand years. 

It was eventually disinterred by two eminent doctors, Dr. Edwin 
Norris and Dr. Whitley Stokes, and exposed as an antique. A careful 
examination of this strange specimen from Cornwall was carried out by 
the Rev. R. Williams, of Wales, who published the result in his Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicum in 1865. Its anatomy intrigued both antiquarians and 
philologists. 

Then at the beginning of the present century Henry Jenner started to 
apply artificial respiration, and the corpse (to the amazement of some 
and the indignation of others—which still persists in some minds) began 
to respond to this treatment. It was coming alive! But only just. It 
took sundry stout fellows all their time to keep the spark of life flickering 
during the next twenty-five years. By 1929 the long crisis was over. Mr. 
Nance’s Cornish for All appeared, and from that day to this the patient 
has been making steady progress towards complete recovery. 

At this point I can see some readers shaking their heads and muttering : 
“Well, what’s it all about, anyway? What is Cornish?” Let me 
explain, for the matter is not without interest. 

It is a well-known historical fact that the Gauls abandoned their own 
Celtic speech and adopted the Latin speech of their conquerors, which 
in their mouth assumed a modified form and finally grew into French. 
What is not so well known is that a similar linguistic phenomenon had 
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already taken place in these islands of ours some centuries earlier. Here 
the invading Celts—Aryan in race and language—had subjugated the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Hamitic and non-Aryan stock, and these in 
course of time adopted the Celtic speech (known as Primitive Celtic) of 
their conquerors, and, like the Gauls with Latin, they modified it in 
accordance with their own thought-processes. They swallowed the Celtic 
vocabulary, but much of their idiom remained aboriginal and ncn- 

Aryan, This amalgam of the two tongues (called neo-Celtic) was the 

language of the Ancient Britons, and that such an amalgam took place 

at all argues an amalgam of the two races also. It takes a long time for a 

language to become modified, and had the aborigines been exterminated, 

this could not have happened. That a linguistic amalgam did come 
about is proved by the grammatical structure of the Celtic languages 
themselves : Welsh, Cornish, Breton and Gaelic, the direct descendants 
of the Ancient British tongue. These all contain non-Aryan elements, 
and moreover these elements are identical in all the Celtic languages, 
showing that they originated from the same source. 

Here are some examples from Cornish : 

(1) Prepositions assume pronominal inflections. Instead of gans vy [with 
me], a ef [of him], arak » [in front of them], etc., these are expressed 
by genef, anodho, aragtha, etc. 

(2) Infixed and enclitic pronouns are unknown to Aryan, but in Cornish 
“I see him” is my a’n gwel-ef, literally “I him see-he” ; n=him, 
infixed between particle a and verb gwel, while ef [he] is attached 
to the verb as an enclitic. 

(3) The position of the verb, which often precedes its subject and remains 
grd person singular, e.g. y teth an dus tre [the men came home] (y teth 
[came] is 3rd singular) ; mar myn Dew [“ if wills God’”’] for “ if 
God wills ”’, etc. 

(4) The formation of the present participle, e.g. cana [to sing], persent 
participle ow cana [singing]. 

(5) The meaningless particles a, y, re, used as pre-verbal utterances ; 
y whelaf or my a wel [I see] ; my re welas [I have seen]. 

(6) Mutation of initial consonants, e.g. radical gallaf [1 can] becomes 
y hallaf (1 can], ny allaf [1 cannot], mar callaf [if I can] ; pen [a head], 
ow fen [my head], y ben [his head], etc. 

None of the above are known to Aryan, but Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are found 

in the Hamitic tongues, of which Ancient Egyptian is the nearest to Celtic, 

being free from later Arabic elements. Something analogous to No. 5 

is found in Hamitic also, but No. 6 is a later development within the 
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Celtic languages themselves. 

From these similarities it may be gathered that the aborigines of Britain, 
who grafted them on to Celtic, spoke a Hamitic tongue. 

At least 1500 years elapsed between the formative period of neo- 
Celtic and the time when Cornish had become a separate language and 
had reached its highest development in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries A.D. During that space we had the Roman Occupation (A.D. 43- 
426), when a new civilization brought Latin words into Celtic, many of 
which have been preserved in Cornish, e.g. kegyn [coquina], kitchen ; 
yffarn [infernum], hell ; medhek [medicus], physician. Then came the 
Anglo-Saxons. As their penetration progressed, the British speech receded, 
finding a last refuge in mountainous Wales and far-away Cornwall. King 
Egbert (800-836) partially subdued Cornwall, and Athelstan (925-940) 
completed the task. Anglo-Saxon words found their way into Cornish, 
e.g. cothman [cuth man], friend ; chek [ceac], cauldron ; Aansel [hand- 
selen], breakfast. The Cornish tongue disappeared from East Cornwall 
at an early date (c. A.D. 1000), after the planting of Saxon colonies there, 
but it persisted in West Cornwall for another eight hundred years. After 
the Norman Conquest (1066) many words were borrowed from Norman- 
Frenc’ and later from Middle-English, e.g. assaya [to try] ; delyfrya [to 
deliver] ; formya [to form], create. So that Cornish, basically Celtic in 
vocabulary and structure, contains elements from five other languages. 

The causes of the decline of Cornish have been discussed in my Story 
of the Cornish Language, and space does not allow a repetition of them here. 
It will be a more cheerful task to take a brief survey of its revival. Can a 
dead language be revived? Most certainly it can, on two conditions : 
(1) that sufficient written records of the language have survived and 
(2) that people can be found ready to learn it and to make use of it. 
Both these conditions have been fulfilled with Cornish. Thanks to Norris 
and Stokes, who published the medieval Cornish texts with English 
translation between the years 1859 and 1872, the bulk of the language was 
made available for further research. This eventually bore fruit in the 
publication of books on the language. We have Williams’s Lexicon (1865), 
Jago’s Dictionary (1887), Jenner’s Handbook (1904), Hal Wyn’s Grammar 
(1927), Nance’s Cornish for All (1929), the English-Cornish Dictionary (1934), 
the Cornish-English Dictionary (1938), my own Cornish Simplified (1939). 
In addition to these works there has been quite a lot of reading matter 
published in Cornish. Gone are the years of uncertainty about Cornish 
spelling, grammar and pronunciation. These have been cleared up, and 
now we know where we are. Cornish has been rescued from the realm of 
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antiques and made into a practical instrument for daily use. The Cornish 
texts (c. 1400-1600) about which Mr. P. A. Lanyon-Orgill wrote in the 
first issue of the Cornish Review show the language at its best before the 
decline set in after 1650, and these texts are the basis of our knowledge. 
Being mostly in the form of plays, they abound in lively conversation, 
which is just what is needed as a model for the revival of spoken Cornish. 
Unfortunately, copies of these texts are now difficult to obtain, and a new 
and revised edition is urgently called for. I am glad to say that the first 
of a series of extracts from the texts, in unified spelling and with amended 
translation, is now on its way to the printer. 

So much for the material at our disposal in fulfilment of the first con- 
dition. What of the human element to fulfil the second condition ? 

It is a fact that the number of people who write to each other in 
Cornish is steadily growing, and that the standard of their Cornish is 
improving. This was reflected in the work submitted this year for the 
annual Gorsedd examination and literary competition. But no language 
can be said to be alive unless it be spoken, and as a spoken tongue Cornish 
has made less progress than as a written one. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. A and B live twenty miles apart. They can write to each other 
but they cannot talk. Therein lies the problem to be solved, for learners 


of Cornish are few in number and scattered. I have two suggestions. 


for counteracting this difficulty. The first is that students should ensure 
closer co-operation by banding themselves together in a Unyans an Cows 
Kernewek, or Cornish-speaking Union, by which they pledge themselves 
to meet in local groups at regular intervals for practice. It is so much 
more fun to talk Cornish than to write it, as learners would soon find. 
Even if only two people met, it is sufficient for the purpose. English should 
be banned entirely, for if it is allowed to slip in, no Cornish will be spoken 
at all. Each member of the Unyans would have a list of other members’ 
names and addresses, so he or she could get into touch with the nearest. 
Learning to speak a language by oneself is apt to become depressing. 

My second suggestion is that the Gorsedd should extend the scope of the 
present entrance examination to include an oral test : not in addition to 
the written test, but as an alternative having equal validity. The reading 
aloud of a passage of Cornish followed by a short ex tempore conversation 
is surely a fairer test of ability than the present system, which allows the 
candidate free access to his books, and unlimited time, in order to compose 
a written essay by a certain date. Entry into the Gorsedd by oral test 
would offer a further incentive to students to get together and learn to 
speak Cornish, which is what is needed: 
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DIGGING IN THE SAND 


IDA PROCTER 


will lodge in the minutest crevice, sealing objects from destructive 

contact with the elements. On the north coast of Cornwall at Harlyn 
Bay so soft is the texture of the ancient bleached shell sand that it pours 
through the hand like silk. As the wind blows through centuries, sifting 
and shifting, layer by layer accumulates, hiding and embalming, so that 
future generations walk unaware of the relics of past inhabitants buried 
underfoot. 

Amongst the treasures of antiquity which the Cornish sand has in the 
course of time packed into the smooth contours of dunes and saved for a 
future unveiling are the discoveries made at Harlyn Bay in 1900, and 
believed to be some of the oldest in Cornwall. Harlyn Bay is about two 
and a half miles from the fishing village of Padstow. It has little to offer 
the conventional holiday-maker except a wide shore at low water, clean 
sand and a quiet coastal charm. But for the archaeologically curious there 
is the prehistoric cemetery and museum of relics. 

Set up in the hedge flanking the one road which runs through Harlyn, 
and come upon suddenly, the notice which announces the presence of 
these remains of an ancient habitation is probably something of a shock 
to the blithe summer visitor in search of tea for himself and petrol for 
his car or ices for his children. Jarred out of his pursuit of twentieth- 
century desires he perhaps feels forced to stop, to park his car and to enter 
the small garden gate set in the wall, to follow the path to the house and 
ring the bell as requested for the key to the museum. Despite its demure 
wayside approach and the absence of dramatic grandeur in its back- 
garden setting, he will not be disappointed, unless his own world is already 
too much with him. 


Seat is a great preservative, and when finely powdered its grains 
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The discovery of the burial-ground is claimed to be one of the most 
important of its kind made in this century. The find occurred by accident. 
A previous owner of the land was having foundations dug for a house and 
prospecting for water, when, at about fifteen feet below the surface, 
a slate coffin was revealed containing a human skeleton. A carefully 
supervised removal of over two thousand tons of sand disclosed about 
one hundred and fifty interments. A committee was formed to investigate 
the treasure and amongst the members was the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
author of In the Roar of the Sea. Unfortunately, the whole area which the 
burials covered and the remains of an outer surrounding wall have not 
been retained. A house and the museum have been erected on the site, 
trees planted and ground levelled, creating a domestic landscape and 
obscuring the evidence. Five only of the burials have been kept in the 
sand in their original state, except for the addition of glass frames built 
over the top of the opened cists to protect them. 

Many of the skeletons were in a good state of preservation. They were 
mostly buried in a crouched position, laid on one side, usually the left, 
in separate slate tombs. These crouched burials are similar to those made 
by the prehistoric Egyptians some time before 3300 B.c., although 
examples of this practice have been discovered in many parts of the world, 
The graves were in regular lines, and in some instances as many as four 
cists were placed one above the other. It may have been merely coinci- 
dence, but is nevertheless interesting, that all the heads were pointing | 
to the magnetic north. A portion of an outside wall was unearthed three 
feet deep and twenty feet long ; under it were two flattened skeletons, 
which suggests that a human sacrifice may have been made at the foun- 
dation ceremony. 

Stored in the museum are many human skulls in excellent condition 
for the student of skeletal architecture. They are well developed, with 
prominent teeth and jaw-bones. The skull measurements show a variation 
of type such as might have been produced by a mixture of races arising 
through invasion or the peaceable infiltration of migratory peoples and 
traders. The average height of the skeletons shows a low stature : five 
feet four and a half inches for the males, and five feet one and a half 
inches for the females. In and around the graves were found a number of 
implements made from flint, bone, shell and slate. Discoveries of slate 
tools are rarer than the other types. These at Harlyn Bay include a 
dagger, some scrapers and polished needles or bodkins, pointed at one 
end and perforated at the other. Dr. Haddon, F.R.S., wrote of them in 
1905: “‘ These slate objects constitute a problem that archaeologists 
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have not yet seriously tackled. When these finds have been adequately 
studied, Harlyn Bay will probably become one of the ‘ classical ’ spots 
of British archaeology.” 

That day seems never to have dawned. The British Museum had little 
comprehensive information to offer and admits that “ the Harlyn Bay 
cemetery has never been fully published”. It seems to have been a 
discovery hailed quietly and thereafter neglected. 

Amongst the tools found were stone spindle-whorls for spinning and 
querns for grinding corn. There were also fragments of coarse pottery 
and a few ornaments, bronze brooches, a bronze ring and an iron bracelet. 
Many human teeth were scattered inside and around the graves, and were 
found not to belong to the skeleton near which they lay. In many com- 
munities teeth have at times been considered lucky charms, and these 
may have been collected for that reason. Even to-day some people believe 
it lucky to keep a child’s tooth. Dozens of these ancient fangs are preserved 
neatly in rows in a glass case in the museum. They are mostly large, 
strong and healthy ; only one shows traces of decay, and that an abscess 
at the root. 

Near the graves was discovered a kitchen-midden, which, in other 
words, was the refuse dump from the preparation of their meals. Similar 
types of kitchen-middens have been found in other parts of this coast and 
on the Scilly Isles. Amongst the bone refuse were those of ox, pigs, rabbits, 
sheep and horses. There were many traces of fire and charcoal in the 
sand, and numbers of shells from whelks, edible mussels, common limpets 
and garden snails. A quantity of broken shells of the Purpura lapillus, 
which in ancient times was used by dyers for the small drop of purple 
extracted from the crushed mollusc, suggest that these people made some 
use of this royal colour either for tattooing or staining their own skins or 
for tinting woven materials. 

Anything prehistoric, to the inexperienced, at once tends to silence 
our glib modern statements about time. We think so much in terms rela- 
tive to our own puny portion, our possible threescore years and ten, that 
when brought face to face with relics of a community living in the un- 
recorded ages of our history, and showing signs of a variety of activities 
which are still essential factors in our own way of life, weaving, pottery, 
fishing, dyeing, farming, hunting, etc., we are left reeling as we try to 
look back through so many complicating years to the scene as they knew 
it. We long for something definite in dates to hang on to, but alas, there 
seems to be nothing so pegged and positive in this period of Britain’s 
story. The Harlyn Bay cemetery is usually classed as belonging to the 
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Middle Iron Age, about 300 B.c. Mr. Grahame Clark, in his Prehistoric 
Britain, gives it this date, and in 1921 O. G. S. Crawford, in the Antiquaries’ 
Journal, placed it as between 400-150 B.c. But the descriptive leaflet 
on sale at the Museum itself claims that in recent years “‘ the date of the 
Harlyn Bay Prehistoric Burial Ground has been put back about 2,500 
years, the date now being put to at least 7000 years old, proved by the 
Beaker skulls and the position of the burials, and Hekt, the Egyptian Frog 
Goddess of Immortality ”’. 

The custom of crouched burials was not known in Egypt after 3300 B.c., 
but in Britain it seems to have continued from Neolithic times into the 
Bronze and Iron Ages. This, however, does not rule out the fascinating 
mystery of the skeleton of the frog. In one cist the skeleton of a powerfully- 
built man was revealed with a small piece of slate stuck vertically in front 
of his mouth and the skeleton of a frog laid in front of that. Now the 
Egyptians had a burial custom of opening the mouth of the dead. They 
also believed that their gods manifest themselves upon earth in the shape 
of certain animals, birds, fish, reptiles and insects. The British Museum 
Egyptian Guide says that “ the frog was typical of teeming life and the 
resurrection. Itwas thesymbol of the goddess Heqt, the wife of Khnum, who 
made the first man upon a potter’s wheel, and when laid on a dead person 
transferred to him the new life which was in the body of the goddess ”’. 

To mv untrained but groping mind the frog has one or two other 
possible points of evidence of Egyptian influence to bear it company. 
Slate im/plements, according to Professor Flinders Petrie, were known to 
the prehistoric Egyptians, and these Harlyn Bay slate tools have not been 
identified as any local slate. There was also found a slate disc thought 
to be an amulet with the rough outline of a human eye cut in the centre. 
Could this be an attempt to depict the Egyptian symbol which repre- 
sented the strength and power of the Eye of Horus, the Sun-God ? 

There is a third incident recorded in the Rev. R. A. Bullen’s Guide, 
published in 1912. Whilst digging was still in progress Mr. Mallet, the 
original landowner, noticed the large number of pieces of heart-shaped 
quartz which were found on and near the cists. He himself wrote at the 
time: “I firmly believe them to have been worked and that the shape 
had a meaning ”’. Would it not be possible that the meaning derived from 
the Egyptian Heart, the symbol to them of the seat of life, and oftea worn 
in Egypt as an amulet ? 

Early man was more nomadic than now. It might be that the origin 
of these people was a pioneering group from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean who pushed onwards through Europe in their search for a better 
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mode of living and brought with them myths and trophies of ‘an Egyptian- 
influenced culture. Crossing Cornwall, they would have been forced to a 
standstill by the wall of the Atlantic ; but here was an abundance of 
spring-water for drinking, flint and felspar for obtaining fire, and a good 
supply of shellfish : everything to tempt them to settle. They may have 
derived from a tribe driven to leave Egypt and.seek new pastures because 
of one of the recurrent famines due to the drying up of the Nile. Their 
displacement probably took place long before the time of Moses and the 
plague of frogs in Egypt. 

Standing on the cliffs and looking down on a calm expanse of sea and 
pale sand which seldom seems to suffer from overcrowding, one wonders 
if those early people, resting from their labour of grinding corn with a 
quern, ever came to these same cliffs for relaxation, and if they looked 
down upon a world anything like the one we see ? Were they lulled by the 
rhythm of the tides, and did the wet shore remind them of gold, or was 


it too soon in the story for such thoughts to enter those skulls ? As Walter 
de la Mare has written : 


Very old are we men: 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 


By Eve’s nightingales. 
We wake and whisper awhile, 
But, the day gone by, 
Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth lie. 
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_THE PIOUS BRETHREN 


W. MARIIN 


IETY is a word that must be used circumspectly, for it is not in 
P tune with modern modes and manners. Even theologians have 
been inclined to use the word as a criticism of those who have been 
ostentatious in making their profession of religion an excuse for selfishness. 

The lives of the early Cornish local preachers, however, were truly 
pious lives ; lives in which piety found expression in chapel-building and 
a prodigious industry. Many of the local preachers who had been 
elected to their voluntary task as a result of the Methodist revival laboured 
at mining, agricultural occupations, blacksmithing, carpentry and so on 
through the week, and on Sundays they would walk as many as forty 
miles in foul weather to preach their sermons. 

These men had been transformed by a wave of evangelism that had 
acted like magic on the pleasure-loving but warm and imaginative 
Cornish temperament. Religious experience and conviction turned many 
towards a Christian worship and citizenship who had formerly been 
lawless and purposeless. But after the first fervour of the revival had 
died away into the trial of constant application, there was some dissension 
among the preachers, complaints about those who had fallen away 
from the old standards to become “ dry-weather, sunshine Methodists ”’. 

It was this sense of dissatisfaction which led to the founding of the Bible 
Christians, one of the most powerful of the offshoots of Methodism. The 
founder of this new sect—also known as Bryanites—was William O’Bryan 
of Luxulyan. He was born in this parish in 1778 and brought up on a 
farm by godly parents who had followed Wesley in the days when it was 
dangerous to do so. Of his early days this Cornish apostle has written : 
“ The furthest back of my remembrance, my father lived independently, 
surrounded with affluence. He acted a wise part. His farms were at rent. 
As to his tinning, he was only what is called an ‘ outventurer’. As to his 
farms, he has said: ‘ Let others take the trouble ’.” 

Therefore O’Bryan did not face the temptations which had assailed 
the humbler and younger Billy Bray. He did not experience the same kind 
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of sudden conversion ; but he was no less of an individualist, though 
lacking the humour and the joyous spontaneity which saved Billy from 
all taint of self-righteousness. This brooding farmer was always bitterly 
critical of Church of England clergymen and their followers. There was 
little of Christian charity in his utterances regarding a powerful religious 
group, and of the easy ways of the established religion he wrote : “ What 
could be more pleasing and agreeable to a man willing to be deceived 
than this? Live as they list, hunt, shoot, play cards, dice, be whore- 
mongers, adulterers, blasphemers, liars, thieves, extortioners, drunkards, 
proud and covetous.” 

As a young man the founder of the Bible Christians devoted himself 
to study and to printing and engraving, lamenting the fact that amid 
all the privileges he enjoyed as a Methodist ‘“ there was not a truly 
pious young man in the Society for a companion”. By the year 1795 
O’Bryan’s religious interests had developed so much that he became almost 
fanatical in his devotion to prayer and fasting. No doubt he was inclined 
to exaggerate the shortcomings of those who did not attend chapel or 
make open profession of religion, and he had learned from one Cornish- 
man that the people of his county “ had neither horns nor hoofs, but 
they are little better than brute beasts ”. 

It is not the religious way nowadays to condemn, but to transform 
by example ; and here O’Bryan was not wanting. He became a force in 
Cornish religious life, but it is not possible to say precisely whether his 
fanatical bigotry was not the selected means to spiritual authority. Yet 
to question his conscious sincerity would be to go against all the evidence. 
He absorbed the religious tone of the age, and his eloquence and energy 
as he tramped about Cornwall and Devon were sufficient to bring to his 
side disciples who were to remain faithful followers when Methodist 
displeasure brought about his expulsion. 

Like John Wesley, Billy Bray and many other of the pious brethren, 
O’Bryan was a man of courage. In December 1809, for instance, his 
biographer, S. L. Thorne, has noted : “ Finding there was no preaching 
at Newquay, he felt it his duty to go there, though he knew the Methodists 
had attempted to get a cause there and could not ; and he thought among 
sailors and smugglers, to be battered by an enraged mob ; he felt no 
dread and did not meet one persecutor”’. In order to perform this sort 
of service O’Bryan walked eighteen miles to Newquay, and on another 
day he walked twenty-one miles on a glass of ale and a piece of cake. 

In 1810 O’Bryan was publicly expelled from the Methodist Society, 
and when commenting on the reasons for his exclusion, he declared that 
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it was “ for taking the Bible for my rule and Christ for my example ”’. 
But it seems fairly certain that this dissenting zealot felt that his evan- 
gelistic work was insufficiently appreciated, and he must have been well 
aware of the possibilities of founding a rival society. The dividing-line 
between the fanatic and the saint is faint but unmistakable. The saint 
is tolerant, as the fanatic can never be ; and the fanatic is also anxious 
to acquire power, whereas the saint eschews it. 

Moving without haste about his evangelistic work, O’Bryan founded 
his own church in the year of Waterloo, at Shebbear in North Devon. So 
vigorous were his efforts that he was able to instigate what began as a 
minor revival centred mainly upon Cornwall and the northern part of 
Devon. Many services and love-feasts were held, and O’Bryan proved 
himself worthy successor to Wesley evengelistically. 

At Morwenstow the evangelist spoke to his congregation in a barn, 
with a threshing machine as his pulpit. But he nevertheless drew to him 
men of integrity and ability who were not satisfied with current Methodist 
activities. The memoirs of the various Cornish preachers in The Bible 
Christian Magazine testify to the zeal of these men and suggest that a real 
religious community was being formed round the figure whose moral 
earnestness, or untempered vanity, had caused him to be rejected by 
those who had first encouraged his labours. 

One of these memoirs is of Andrew Cory, a man who had long been 
hesitating on the threshold of Methodism, unable to enter the fold and 
not willing to give definite reasons for his refusal. He came to the memor- 
able meeting in the Morwenstow barn: “I attended and heard Mr. 
O’Bryan preach at Brownspit in Morwenstow, and felt a peculiar attach- 
ment to him ; but I scarcely knew how to sit under him preaching, it 
was so powerful and alarming”. By his eloquence, or by his power to 
inspire fear or love, O’Bryan took to his side a single-hearted man who 
was ready to go anywhere in the two counties and who would walk 
twenty miles on a Sunday—*“ preach three times and go to my labour the 
next day”’. 

In some parts of Cornwall, as at Stratton, the local Methodists were 
active against the new prophet, who had risen up threateningly in their 
midst. They conveniently arranged that four or five preachers should 
address meetings in the place at which O’Bryan had planned to speak. 
But this kind of persecution failed of its object in a rural district. It 
simply increased interest in the preacher who was opposing the Methodists 
and professing to be more devout, more active in good works and closer 
to biblical teachings than they. 
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At one meeting, as O’Bryan himself reports, one of the travelling 
preachers forecast to one man who had defended the rival evangelist 
because he had been impressed by his firmness, that within a year the 
Bible Christian cause would come to nothing at all, as the resources of 
the more powerful organization from which O’Bryan had been expelled 
would be deployed against him. The man persisted in his defence, saying 
that if O’Bryan could get a hundred members, he would make progress. 
The reply was “ he should not have a hundred as long as he lived ”’. 

The Methodists justifiably complained of the unreasoning persecutions 
which marred their early progress, but their attitude to the Bible Chris- 
tians was not one that could be commended. One report of an early 
meeting states: ‘‘ While we were engaged in the service of God, our 
neighbours began their old work, drumming, throwing stones and eggs 
at the door. They beat in the glass over the front door. The door was 
bespattered with the broken eggs.” 

In the face of all the persecutions the organization that O’Bryan created 
flourished. In 1819 the first conference was held, and steadily the number 
of members admitted and of chapels built grew until by 1825 there were 
6,369 members, and 88 itinerant preachers. By 1831 William O’Bryan 
felt the need to visit America, where many converts had been obtained. 

Like John Wesley, O’Bryan never spared himself. He crossed the 
Atlantic thirteen times, labouring in his cause without thought to himself, 
and yet he managed to maintain himself in health and vigour, dying in 
his ninetieth year on January 8th, 1868. In a funeral sermon, S. L. 
Thorne gave a memorable picture of one who inspired thousands to emu- 
late his own consistent pious example: ‘‘ He was, as a Christian and a 
preacher, earnest ; a plain man, dressing much like the Quakers or 
Friends of old, plain in dress, plain in speech. He was an early riser, 
getting up in winter at five o’clock, and in summer at four a.m.” 

Ten years after O’Bryan’s death the prophecy of the Methodist 
preacher was widely confounded, for this society had extended to Canada, 
Australia and China ; and by 1907 (when the religious body was merged 
in the United Methodist Church) there were in England 32,500 members, 
218 preachers and 652 chapels. In foreign lands there were 15,000 
members, 159 ministers and 600 chapels, and missionary receipts 
amounted to over £9,000. The man who set in motion this religious 
society was no mere rebel. He was a true-hearted man, even though 
beneath the conscious passion of his religious zeal he knew an under- 


current of vanity which made him intolerant of all opposition and avid 
for limelight and spiritual authority. 
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THE CAMBORNE SCHOOL OF 
MINES 


G. A. WHITWORTH and S. T. BERRYMAN 


HE Camborne School of Mines, or the School of Metalliferous 

Mining as it is officially known, is one of the most distinguished 

institutions not only of Cornwall but of Britain. Students come to 
it from all over the wor d—and, conversely, their training completed, its 
students go out to Spain, Africa, Canada, South America and many 
other parts of the world to take up important posts as mining engineers 
and advisers. 

The School came into existence as a result of the enthusiasm and 
energy of Sir Charles Lemon, leading figure in Cornish mining a century 
ago, and of the Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devon. This 
Association established evening classes for technical instruction in the 
Camborne district in the year 1859. The lecturers engaged included, 
among others, Dr. Richard Pearce, Sir Clement Le Neve Foster, J. H. 
Collins and Benedict Kitto ; all in their day men of considerable repute. 
The success of the classes in Camborne was an incentive to the late 
Squire G. L. Basset, in 1876, to give a site and build chemical laboratories, 
which formed the first section of the present School premises. The 
premises were extended from time to time to meet the demand and 
requirements for further education. Although the School was primarily: 
intended for the training of Cornishmen, it soon became known to other 
people in this country, and eventually to people overseas, as the principal 
training centre for metalliferous mining in the United Kingdom, with the 
consequence that the number of students in the day school began to 
increase. 

In the early stages of the development of the School’s course the majority 
of the theoretical and lecture work was done in the evenings. The 
practical work was done during the daytime, the students for this purpose 
being placed in the different mines in the locality. The defects of this 
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system and the difficulties encountered led the Governors of the School 
to decide to acquire a mine, and to run it as a semi-commercial proposition 
where the students could be instructed in, and take part in the working 
of, a concern intended to pay its way. In 1897 South Condurrow Mine 
was leased and was worked under the name of King Edward Mine, 
Unfortunately, this mine was interconnected with the other mines in 
the area, and soon after the 1914-18 war, due to the closing down of these 
mines, the King Edward Mine had to be abandoned, the influx of water 
being far more than the School authorities could cope with. Soon after- 
wards a portion of Great Condurrow Mine was acquired, a steel headgear, 
compressor, host and ventilating fan installed, the shafts cleared and 
ample room made safe under ground in which to carry out all the neces- 
sary mining operations under skilled instructors, 

The School course extends over a period of three years, and while up 
to 1909 students who successfully completed the course were awarded the 
School’s diploma, in 1934 it was decided to award an associateship 
(A.C.S.M.) in lieu of a diploma, the associateship to be retrospective to 
all students who held diplomas from the year 1910 and onwards to 1934. 
In 1909, too, the Camborne, Redruth and Penzance Mining Schools were 
amalgamated under the title School of Metalliferous Mining (Cornwall). 
The Penzance building was sold to the Council in 1947, and the Redruth 
building is devoted to science and art education, 

The main School building in Camborne was built in three sections, as 
one can see, by examining the very fine front, from the positioning of the 
granite coignes. The foundation stone for the first section was laid on 
December 13th, 1882, by William Husband, CE., President of the 
Mining Institute of Cornwall, and the building was ready for occupation 
for the 1883-4 session. A few years later the late Squire G, L. Basset 
gave the second section, which houses the Mineralogical and Geological 
Museum on the ground floor and a large general lecture room on the 
first floor. In 1895 the third section was built, which contains the 
chemical and metallurgical laboratories on the ground floor and the main 
lecture theatre and library on the first floor. The first section contains 
the main offices as well as classrooms. The metallurgical laboratory has 
recently been enlarged and the equipment improved and increased, and 
now contains some of the most up-to-date furnaces procurable. Next 
door to the main School building is the engineering section, The building 
(once the Tehidy Working Men’s Club) was offered for sale in 1934 and 
purchased by the late Mr. C. V. Thomas, who presented it to the School 
of Mines as a memorial to his late father, Captain Josiah Thomas, who 
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for several years had been chairman of the governing body. On the 
ground floor of this building are the mechanical and electrical engineering 
laboratories, which contain much valuable machinery and the larger 
experimental apparatus. On the first floor are lecture rooms and drawing 
office and a considerable amount of smaller apparatus for the early 
experimental work of the engineering side of the course. 

‘The School’s own mine, in addition to being used to give instruction 
in underground practice, is well equipped with the apparatus necessary 
to give the mining student the instruction in those sections of metalliferous 
mining carried. out on the surface. There is a fully equipped mill for 
mineral-dressing, with adjoining research laboratory. Also there is a 
large surveying office equipped with the most modern surveying instru- 
ments, sampling laboratory, engineering machine shop, a smiths, drill- 
sharpening and welding shop, rock drill shop and carpenters shop, all 
equipped with modern plant and machinery. Students’ welfare is 
catered for by means of a large change room with baths, lockers and drying 
facilities. A small dining-room adjoins the mine office, and is in daily 
use by the students. 

The first Principal of the School was the late J. J. Beringer, who was 
for some years lecturer to the young men who attended many of the 
evening classes arranged by the Miner’s Association of Devon and 
Cornwall. When Camborne, Redruth and Penzance Schools were 
amalgamated, the constitution was altered and a new Principal had to be 
appointed. The late W. Fischer Wilkinson was the first Principal of the 
combined Schools. When Mr. Wilkinson resigned Mr. Beringer was 
made Acting-Principal until such time as a new principal could be 
appointed. Unfortunately, the First World War was soon upon us and 
practically closed the School down. All fit students and all those who 
would have joined the School and were fit were needed for the Services. 
Mr. Beringer died early in the year 1915. The late Thomas Knowles, 
then Secretary and Vice-Principal, at the Governors’ request, acted as 
Principal until the reopening of the School in September 1919, when 
Professor James Gunson Lawn came in to organize the courses of instruc- 
tion. In January 1920 Professor Lawn’s services were urgently needed in 
South Africa. His post at the C.S.M. was filled by Mr. Alex Richardson 
until the end of session 1921-22. In September 1922 the late Mr. R. A. 
Thomas became Principal, and held the post until the end of session 1932- 
33: In September 1933 Major H. Standish-Ball, O.B.E., took up duties 
as Principal. Shortly after his appointment he saw the necessity for mak- 
‘ing many improvements in the equipment and the course of instruction. 
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It was then that the appeal to the mining community was launched, 
with the result that a sum of nearly £20,000 was raised. The School and 
many of his friends are the poorer because of his death in September 
1941. Mr. G. A. Whitworth was appointed to the staff of the School in 
1935, and after Major Ball’s death in 1941 was made Acting-Principal and 
was confirmed in the appointment in 1945. 

At the commencement of World War II a repetition in the School’s 
history occurred in that every available member volunteered for active 
service while those less able undertook many voluntary duties. 

When the war ended a great demand for refresher courses by old 
students and mining engineers grew up as well as the influx of new men. 
Numbers rapidly increased to 180, and the capacity of the premises and 
staff was, and still is, fully extended. The School continues to cater for all 
nationalities and retains its world-wide reputation for producing a most 
valuable and trustworthy young engineer ; a reputation built up through 
many years of care and attention given to the requirements of the mining 
companies by a staff who, while not only holding high academic qualifica- 
tions, have practised their profession at home and in overseas fields and 
maintain themselves in touch with the best and latest mining, geological, 
engineering and metallurgical practice. 

The School originally established by the magnificent public-spiritedness 
shown by the Bassets of Tehidy, local, dominion and foreign mining and 
associated companies and friends, and maintained now by grants and 
fees, through its governing body is now controlled by the Ministry of 
Education. The School and its students enjoy the benefits of the grants 
for further education which has been the policy of the governments 
following each of the European wars. Further grants are provided by the 
Cornwall County Council, and close co-operation with the Cornwall 
Education Committee and Cornwall Technical College is maintained. 
Numerous successful students have availed themselves of the benefits of 
Cornwall Technical College before taking the full-time mining course. 

As for the future, the increasing scarcity of metals, coupled with the 
enhanced difficulty of discovery, increase in mining depth, and complexity 
of the minerals won, points to continuity of the demand for the sound 
training of metalliferous mining engineers and for considerable numbers 
of trained engineers. Whilst overseas countries are becoming more and 
more self-sufficient, the British-trained mining engineer still holds his 
own for mining knowledge, organising ability, initiative and integrity. 
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THE FACE OF PENWITH 


PETER LANYON 


flees Cornishman is not double-faced but multiple-faced, facets of 
character which add up to a sort of innocence. He is never still 
himself except in death, but all the conflicts which lead to a game 
of hide and seek between native and the so-called ‘ foreigner” are 
part of a process which constantly surfaces the most diverse and conflicting 
factors. The Cornishman is fond of private secrets. A solemn intercourse 
of native with native, often intimate, is mistaken for a gossiping and vicious 
moralizing. The bush telegraph which puts the G.P.O. to shame is a 
part of this intimate revelation from native to native. The part of this 
game which is revealed to the unfortunate “‘ foreigner ” is that part which 
concerns him alone, the rest is none of his business. Prayer is a strong 
force, and in the greatest day’ of revivalist services, in Wesleyan chapels, 
a poetic resolution was achieved. The loss of such inspiring services is as 
sad for Cornwall as the closing of the mines. 

There is a main force which is centrifugal and centripetal, a giving out 
and a taking in. In extremes this means a complete trust and desire to 
give absolutely everything and a converse withdrawal, a returning to a 
protective native envelope. The eye is prospecting and adventurous, it 
has also an inward look. Perhaps these qualities are most often found in 
insular people, and perhaps Cornwall itself has for centuries been almost 
an island. The intimate contacts of native with native revealed in Cornish 
Stories (understood and enjoyed for their peculiar flavour by natives only) 
remains. The Cornishman will change according to basic rhythms 
which are suggested here and will make a good job a “ fitty ” job, as he 
says, not one just fit for purpose but a fitness within a rightness which is 
determined by his whole history and the nature of his country. 

The following sketches offer suggestions towards a revelatory process. 
They are made from outside by a certain detachment which is the artists’ 
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method, but from within also, in the hope that processes of revelation, 
extension and creation (latent in familiar objects) may themselves be 
revealed and shown to have a relativity in time and space. This complica- 
tion of a familiar and plain scene is made in the interests of an analysis 
of Cornish character. In the congregation of the Cornish cross, a circular 


theme, the symbol of this process stands erect, revealed and outward, in 
the landscape. 


1. LANDSCAPE. 


From Wicca to Levant the coastline emerges out of carns and bracken 
and cultivated greenland, revealing on its varied faces a sea history and a 
land history of men within and without and a commerce of man with the 
weather. Here, in a small stretch of headland, cove and Atlantic adven- 
ture, the most distant histories are near the surface as if the final convul- 
sion of rock upheaval and cold incision, setting in a violent sandwich of 
strata, had directed the hide and seek of Celtic pattern. A motor-boat in 
some solemn gaiety with insistent cough, s2arches out the exacted payment 
of ocean on land ; the small rituals of business at the junction of rock 
and sea wall. 

On carns of Zennor, Hannibal and Galva, where giants may have 
hurled their googlies in mili recreation, an outline of earthwork makes 
evidence for a primitive brotherhocd of man, of the great and small in 
life and death wherein animal joy and terror found resolution in the pro- 
tective care of monolith and fort. Hereabouts, perhaps, the sun set west- 
wards, shifting down the monolith to bury the light of primitive fire, and 
rose again in the hearts of men from the east. The saints were in Cornwall. 

From Levant to Wicca, an easterly direction, chimneys are crowned by 
brick flourish 2nd the towers are lichen-covered, castellated and pinnacled. 
They rise upward out of the horizontal ground as if the thrust of stone had 
surfaced to the call of the native, given up its wealth to his endeavour, and 
been revealed by manufacture as an expression of inner intent. Invention, 
leading to extension of native culture, made present in time a process of 
ancient development. The craft and skill and meaning of the native 
journey are outward and revealed at the land surface. 


2. VOYAGES OF THE NATIVE. 


To bring the world within the hand and make immediate the farthest 
shore, seamen set sail for the mistress of the sea. From storm and ship- 
wreck the homing seaman returns with cargo, unloading on granite 
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quays a wealth of image. What stories he tells, and in his sea soul gives 
to the land, remain outwardly in his artefacts, are revealed to generations 
by the face of man and the character of his seaborn gear. This process 
has been a source of man’s struggle to make himself as outward and 
revealed as this place of granite. Here sea and land answer the deep 
roots of man and present him with a face. 

At Levant Mine, where tin and ocean meet, men fished for food after 
labour beneath the ocean bed, What is within the granite arms of har- 
bour, sheltered from surface mood and ground sea is concerned with an 
intimate bobbing, the playful game of boat with mooring, a small out- 
ward exchange reflective of deep ocean movements. A happy commerce in 
granite embrace. But the centre and focus of lighthouse, port and parent 
are left alone as masts and sails, clumsy with their clawings, move out to 
their own aggressiveness. Man-engine and steam haulage pass contact 
to deep levels with man-baited rod and line. Where shifts go down and 
come up and ships in regular exchange remove themselves and return to 
parent, the resources of Cornwall are best displayed and landed. In 
every small and intimate departure or arrival a wholeness of living is 
revealed, and in commerce of man with granite and Atlantic the tran- 
sitory is made immediate, each facet being related elementally to the 
next as aspect and image of a whole. 


3. JOURNEY OF THE VISITOR. 

Running along Hayle estuary and round points to St. Ives terminus 
a local train brings the man from pavement, office and city statue to a 
most complete revelation of history in the earth, to the open face of his 
country, the ultimate and prized beauty of the flower. 

Richard Trevithick made a steam engine, a concoction of homely 
kettle and manufacture, a concept of extension whereby man’s muscled 
arm is replaced by an idea made solid, of motion and power in simple 
movements. Steam expansion and piston, valve gear and con rod, 
cranked for transference to rotary motion ; the divider and compass, 
straight line and circle, all set on the wheels of a horseless cart for the ride 
up Camborne hill in glory. 

The industrial revolution moved inward and outward down and up 
the line: Par, Lostwithiel, Truro, Redruth, Camborne, Truro, St. 
Austell and Saltash. From within the drawbridge fell across the Tamar. 

To the demands of extension the Cornishman, evolving his time theme, 
the centrifugal and the centripetal, makes invention, making real the face 
of his own time, making object and image from within. 
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MY WORK WITH COPPER 


FRANCIS CARGEEG 


gS significance of any art is illuminated alike by its history and the 
approach to it by the artist. This is especially true of the art of 
hand beaten copper, and as my approach to it has been so deeply 
influenced by its historical and archaeological associations, that aspect 
of my craft inevitably introduces my subject. 

The data of archaeology is a history of art, and in its creative reaching © 
out towards “ new” modes of expression, shows that modern art has 
paradoxically groped its way into the realm of archaeology, and odd, 
shadowy forms have long haunted the studios of the Western world. 
Shades of the artist-craftsmen who wrought the Neolithic figurines, the 
Benin bronzes and Negro wood-carvings, the Inca pottery, the strange 
Maya art, and indeed everywhere and in every medium have given visual 
significance to the ritual of birth, life and death. Somewhere in the 
shadows are the master-craftsmen of the ancient Celtic world who 
bequeathed to us such treasures as the Battersea shield, the mirrors of 
Desborough and St. Keverne, the Ardagh chalice and the Tara brooch. 

A curious, almost instictive interest in their work grew out of the love 
of a Cornish Celt for his country and its lustory, a history that can only 
be understood in its relationship to the immense field of Celtic history 
and archaeology in general. And the key to that understanding lies in 
the rich legacy of Celtic art, the creativity of a race whose dominion 
stretched for a thousand years from the Black Sea to the western coast of 
Ireland. Its artists in pottery, weaving, metal-work, enamelling, ecclesi- 
astical stonework and illuminated manuscript gave to Europe a masterly 
abstract art of curvilinear and geometric ornament. 

They excelled, however in metalwork, and in hammered sheet bronze, 
which is copper with a little tin added, they found a medium that per- 
fectly suited their instincts and achieved astonishing results in the tech- 
nique of “ embossing” designs which we now know as “ repoussé ”’. 
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Their designs were drawn by the flaw of light on polished metal, which 
gave an elusive beauty to their oft-times flamboyant and bizarre forms. 

My interests thus led inevitably to Celtic metalwork, and to hammered 
copper as an ideal medium to interpret the spirit which lived in the 
scrolls, the spiral and trumpet “ motifs” and the amazing patterns of 
knot-work so beloved by the ancient artist-craftsmen. 

Just one point remains to round off this introduction and bring it home 
to Celtic Cornwall. Now the branch of the Celtic race most constantly 
associated with metals and their fashioning was the Damnonian, a people 
who occupied the rich metal regions in Scotland in Strathclyde, in 
Cumberland, the west of Ireland and especially in Western Britain, 
where they established and gave their name to the powerful kingdom of 
Damnonia, which eventually shrank to the kingdom, and finally to the 
duchy, of Cornwall. 

All this was for me a lone pilgrimage, undertaken when my life was 
_involved in the world of engineering to which I had been apprenticed. 
My interest went hand in hand with a certain artistic urge which sent me 
to an art school in the evenings and to the open air with easel and water- 
colours whenever possible. In this pilgrimage a dream slowly took shape 
of devoting myself to the awakening of interest in Celtic art and to restor- 
ing the prestige of beaten copper as an art form. The interest in Celtic 
art in the antiquarian coteries in Cornwall was almost nil, and in the art 
schools a subject for distinctly “‘ sniffy ’ comments ; whilst owing to the 
ease with which copper can be manipulated by the machine, the once 
lovely art of beaten copper had become degraded to the point of extinc- 
tion, and now served but to brighten up the ironmongery department and 
solve the problems of the seaside souvenir hunters. 

I left the security of my engineering job, crossed the Tamar into my 
native land, burnt my boats, and set myself the task of literally hammering 
out a new pattern of life and making a distinctive contribution to the 
Celtic revival of Cornwall. 

Such, in brief, is the reply to the inevitable leading question : “ What 
made you take up this art of beaten copper? ”’. And as the prompting 
spirit and the groping urge are ever more important than the tool, my 
technical remarks will be suggestive of the relationship between a crafts- 
man, his deas and his medium, rather than explanatory of method. But a 
few points, I trust, will add to the understanding and interest of the art, 
for with a sheet of copper an artist can express himself as truly as a silver- 
smith or a goldsmith, and it is unfortunate that the name “ copper- 
smith ”’ has long lost its association with art and is applied only to the 
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industrial worker in this metal, for the technique is very similar in the 
three mediums. The malleability of copper is the secret of its treatment, 
and the definition ‘‘ hand-beaten”’ or “ hammered copper ’”’ suggests 
at once the primary tool and the method of working it. 

Those who call at my workshop are invariably surprised to find so 
few tools there, and often add to the ejaculation “‘ What ! Do you mean 
to say you get all your effects with those few things ?”’ a few “ helpful ” 
suggestions that ‘“‘ Would save a lot of time and labour”. But I was 
determined at the outset that the definition of my art should in a way also 
define my attitude towards it, and that it should exact a certain artistic 
integrity from me, for only that which has grown under my hand and 
hammer in the most direct and simple way can rightly claim to be a 
work of art. And the keeper of my conscience is one of those haunting 
shades of the studios that intruded on my introduction. It is an old Celtic 

He recognizes my handful of hammers, mallets, my simple punches of 
steel, copper, brass or wood, and the fine, blunt chisels for chasing. He 
approves of my “ sandbag’”’, quite literally a bag of sand, on which I 
fashion such pieces as plates, trays, placques and shallow bowls and dishes. 
The large square shallow wood tray filled with a black concoction, chiefly 
of pitch, is an approved essential feature, for on it are executed my designs 
in repoussé. A section of a tree trunk also passed his scrutiny. It holds the 
** stakes’ or “‘ anvils”? on which are wrought bowls, jars and vases. 
His greatest surprise and delight was my large four-jet Primus stove 
on which I anneal my copper. He had been used to a charcoal fire, but I 
persuaded him to let me have it, for as he said, it was only another way 
of getting fire, which was as old as the gods. This process of annealing, 
or softening copper, getting it red hot, is an essential part of my work. 

I felt at the outset of my venture that I should achieve nothing unless I 
kept my work within, though not exclusively, the limited range of articles 
I have suggested above. They give ample scope for those experiments in 
shape, design and ornament which an artist is continually making with 
his medium in exploring its possibilities for his purpose. And that purpose 
is, with me, I impenitently confess, unmixed with any dubious notions of 
utility. The warm and subtle colour of beaten copper, the satisfying shapes 
into which it can be wrought, the fascinating surface quality of a thousand 
light-capturing facets which the hammer gives it, its capacity to express 
the innate love of ornament in mankind, these are its own sufficient 
justification. But maybe the utility category should be extended, for the 
reaction to my work has assured me that many people are prepared to 
forgo many useful things to bring a little light and beauty to their homes. 
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One branch of my art that I have sought to explore and develop has. 
been the fashioning of bowls, jars and vases. This demands a complete 
mastery of the craft and is a revelation of what can be done with copper, 
for by the hammer alone a seamless bowl or vase can be wrought from a 
single sheet of copper. To feel one grow under the hammer is a strangely 
satisfying experience, and the finished article, with its finely-hammered 
surface, scintillating with light, has always delighted visitors. 

I have stressed the importance of light in this article, for it is not too 
much to say that its effect on an ornament in repoussé is the primary 
consideration in its design. My own aim has always been to make the 
ornament an integral part of the shape and let it grow out of it, so that 
there is an uninterrupted play of light over the whole surface, and not, 
as has been the tendency in the art schools, to treat the ornament as 
something to be put on. It is the flow of light, its elusive moulding of 
shape and design, the rich, warm colour of a lovely metal, that are the 
gifts of my art. But here again I touch on a delicate matter ; the vexed 
question of finish, and the “ patina ” of the expert. This is answered for me 
by the gleaming delight of an old copper kettle in a country cottage. The 
zeal I share with the good housewife in seeing a glowing polish is unques- 
tionably in the true tradition of metal-craft, for many of the works of the 
old masters were even gilded, the better to preserve their precious 
brilliancy. ' 

I know there is a gleeful shade at my elbow during this final stage, but 
I feel it sorrowfully haunts those places where the dreams of the ancient 
craftsmen of all times and climes are suffered to be dimmed by the dubious 
tribute of a patina of studied neglect. 

My tribute has been by hand, hammer and fire to make a living reality 
of a great traditional art. My experience has brought me an acute sense 
of fellowship with my forerunners, and a satisfaction in sharing in the 
significant and inevitable revival of the crafts. Significant, because it is 
part of that questing for those basic aesthetic values which, hag-ridden 
by the analytical spirit of a scientific age, the artist bewilderingly seeks. 

Inevitable, because all they seek has been part of the way of life, labour 
and thought of artist-craftsmen since the dawn-cultures of mankind. 
Hence the haunting of the studios, the hopeful drawing together of the 
artist and the craftsman, and the emergence of the artist-craftsman of a 
new age. 
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J. C. TREGARTHEN 


C. V¥VYAN 


HE measuring-rod that we use in our own backyard and parlour is 

ill adapted for surveying national, international or cosmic boun- 

daries, and we Cornishmen who are now setting out to cry up our 
own goods must beware of falling into the snare that entraps certain minor 
European nations and a few addicts of regional literature. 

Enamoured, like Narcissus, of their own features, confined physically 
by Destiny and mentally by choice within a narrow area, these introverts 
have one thing in common, a habit of inflating their own pygmies in 
season and out of season, on platform and in print, until the world might 
think that every Denmark has to-day its own Aristotle and every Switzer- 
land its Shakespeare. Unfortunately these pygmies never, like that com- 
mendable frog in the fable, achieve bursting point, but continue to hop 
and blow round their own small arena enclosed and shadowed by a chorus 
of admirers who stand by to administer encouragement and _ praise. 
Heaven guard our Editor, and us his satellites, from enacting such a 
scene in our own backyard that is set between Land’s End and Tamar ! 

In assessing their own local writers, patriots sometimes forget that these 
cannot attain the first rank unless they transcend their individual country, 
as Hardy transcended Wessex and Mistral Provence and W. H. Hudson 
the Pampas and Arabian Lawrence the desert and Cervantes La Mancha, 
by setting their local outlook and experience against a background of 
that unknown space and time which some call the fourth dimension and 
others call eternity. What should they know of Cornwall who only Corn- 
wall know ? Bearing these things in mind, we shall be wise enough to 
refrain from making extravagant claims for Cornish celebrities. 

All this is written as a warning to myself before I begin to voice my 
admiration for the writings of J. C. Tregarthen. 

The small peninsula in which, for so many years, he lived and worked 
and studied the habits of wild animals, gave him all the material that he 
needed ; moreover, so intimately did he sense, so artlessly portray the 
almost mystic union between those living animals of the countryside and 
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the very stones among which they wander, the earth that they tread and 
the sea whose dirge is their daily companion, that it would not be possible 
to separate in thought these creatures of a day from their immemorial 
haunts. He voices all this in the preface to Wild Life at the Land’s End. 
** These surviving mammals ”’, he says, “ add to the attractions of a coast 
and countryside over which broods the silence of a mysterious past. The 
fascination which these creatures have for me dates from boyhood, when I 
once caught a glimpse of a badger stealing over a cairn in the grey of 
early dawn.” 

There is no need to make extravagant claims for Tregarthen in the 
matter of style, dramatic talent or originality. His range was narrow, 
not only in the actual mileage that he covered before he wrote his animal 
biographies but also in his gifts and capabilities as a writer ; he had, 
however, three quiet virtues that give a certain fine quality to his work, 
these virtues being better equipment for a writer on natural history than 
any mere mastery of high-sounding words, any far-flung wealth of 
material. He was selfless, careful and sensitive to unseen things. Thus it 
was that he acquired direct contact with his subject, and in the end was 
able to project himself into the very soul of the otter, the badger, the hare, 
the fox, the seal. At times he is able to suppress himself completely as a 
medium, and we do not feel that he is holding the mirror up to Nature, 
for he is presenting what he has seen and felt in such simple fashion that 
we look through his writing, as we might look through a pane of glass, 
at the growth, movements, activities, loves, fears and encounters of his 
intimate wild friends. 

Such writing does not lend itself to quotation, for his constant aware- 
ness of the sharpened senses of nocturnal animals, of their powers of light 
movement, scent, hearing, is spread out through all his narrative. Now 
and then, however, a quite simple phrase or two will convey this awareness 
to us as we read ; as, for example, the description of the badger cubs 
emerging for the first time from their earth. 

** They were nine weeks old when she called to the cubs to follow, and 
allowed them their first view of the upper world. It was a beautiful 
June night and as peaceful as it was beautiful. Brock and his sister, who 
had frisked and frolicked whilst in the tunnel, were taken aback at the 
sight that met their eyes. Instead of the den, with its low, unlighted roof, 
there was the vast sky far away, full of stars ; instead of their short length 
of tunnel for romps, a limitless playground lay outspread at their feet, 


and a fresh breeze struck cool on them after the close atmosphere of the 
sett.” 
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Carefully and without haste he adds one detail to another and each 
has been gained by patient observation, each is recorded with fidelity 
to the background ; you penetrate with the writer to the airless, rock- 
bound earth of the badger, you smell the bitter scent of the iris leaf on 
the otter’s lake, you see the shadow of the ash tree on the pool at mid- 
night and the water all about that shadow shining like quicksilver, you 
begin to prick your ears and sniff the air, glancing quickly to right and 
left, almost you become endowed with animal senses as you read his 
stories of the hunted fox or hare or otter, of the digging out of the white 
badger. 

Building from without inwards, you may say. How can you achieve a 
living picture by adding one dry fact to another? Is a mere observer 
ever a creator? Well, without within, within without, it is all a never- 
ending circle. The fact remains that Tregarthen’s animals are not still- 
life pictures ; they are alive and yet we know that the mere addition of : 
touch to touch in paint, in words, in modelling, can never be creative i 
work. Art demands always something more; the Something More 
that creeps between the words of a poem, between the lines of a drawing, 
that dwells triumphantly in music. What is it? Passion, I should say, 
or rather the reflection of passion, for the mere brain, with all its range and 
power, never can produce a work of art that touches down to the quick 
of another person’s being. Akin to the rainbow illumined by the passion 
of a storm, to the seed impelled by the life urge to thrust up through dark 
earth and burst asunder into leaf and blossom, to the wave charging blindly 
across oceans to hurl itself on rock, all artists are impelled or informed by 
some passionate force greater than themselves. Such a force no doubt 
impelled this quiet schoolmaster to forgo sleep, leisure, comfort, in his 
night-and-day study of wild animals. 

Such a force could hardly expend itself and die away into flatness. 
No ; as we read we no longer see his animals with the eyes of a human 
onlooker. We become, for the time being, those animals themselves. 

With the Jack hare of Bartinney we race away from the greyhounds, 
jumping the gate as the hounds pass underneath, doubling, leaping, 
circling over that wild moorland country ; with the otter we travel from 
stream to pond and moorland, and down again to cliff or estuary, we 
haunt morasses, caverns, tree-roots and ancient travel-ways across 
country that leads from one stream to another, we lie up when the sun 
appears and steal out again when dusk can hide our movements. 

Now and then this writer will credit animals with the power of visualiz-- 
ing memory and even of human speech. The otter cubs, for instance, 
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lay awake “ thinking of an incident of the night ” ; it was not the croak- 
ing of the frogs nor the trail across the yard that occupied their thoughts 
but the miller looking out from his bedroom, “ the night-capped monster 
whom they still pictured as he appeared at the window ”’. 

This tendency may be noted also in the fox biography which is written 
throughout in the first person ; his mother the vixen, his wife the younger 
vixen, the badger whose sett he inhabits, the earth-stopper and farmer who 
take him captive, and even the strange fox who arrives from the Black 
Forest, all converse in human speech which is understood and recorded 
by the hero fox. The reader is brought up with a jerk, it is as if the 
author, like certain writers and broadcasters, were “ talking down” 
to the children. So many animal writers fall into this habit sooner or 
later, and Tregarthen is, on the whole, remarkably free from it. 

There are moments when the reader may feel that these animal stories 
are rather flat ; they lead us on through night after night of movement, 
gambolling, mating, foraging. Sooner or later, however, there will be a 
crisis and a quickening of the pace. A man will cross the path of our 
nocturnal animal ; a cruel winter will curtail his food supplies ; or a 
flood will threaten to drown him in his lair. There is the story of the great 
coursing match when rival greyhounds pursue the hare, of the otter hunt, 
of digging out the white badger. There are also the death scenes which 
must find a place in any complete biography, and here, or so it seems to 
me, Tregarthen writes in the true classic style ; he does not strut nor 
- posture nor exclaim to express his own inner knowledge of the situation, 
he does not sentimentalize about the troubles of his well-beloved animals. 
In the Homeric tradition he narrates simply and objectively each phase 
of any final tragedy, leaving the sadness or the horror to speak for itself. 
Quietly and truthfully he tells of the death of the female badger in a trap, 
breaking her teeth on the iron as she tries to free her nearly-severed foot, 
trying to dig herself into the ground, trap and all. Briefly and without 
comment he narrates the end of the exciting story of the otter hunt. 

** The hounds were nearly as exhausted as he, and though they gained 
on him, it was not until they came to the calm water beyond the breaking 
wave that they managed to hold him and worry his life out.” 

Study of Tregarthen’s books may lead to a conviction that he drew an 
almost mystic power from the West-country stretch of land that he knew 
and loved so well. When he takes, instead of animals, human beings for 
his heroes, he is less sure of himself and less convicing ; except when he 
draws the memorable figure of Andrew, the old earth-stopper. John 
Penrose, it is true, is alive and his life story goes forward with a swing 
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and a rhythm that holds the reader, but then John himself never left 
the land, and indeed not only his movements and adventures but all his 
thoughts were centred in the land on which he worked as his father had 
worked before him. 

In The Smuggler’s Daughter, which takes us among riding and preventive 
officers and smugzlers, he seems to have lost the power of making his 
figures live ; in fact, some of them behave like sticks or automatons, 
and the freshness and charm of John Penrose as a lover is a strange con- 
trast to the perfunctory courtship of Marston. 

In both these works of fiction, however, as in his animal biographies, 
his local colour is impeccable, whether laid on in broad sweeps or with 
the lightest touch. Dialect, landmarks, locality of field, river, carn and 
cromlech, each and all were clear to him as the veins in his own hand. 
We have Mr. Thomas Bolitho in his bank, shrewd and kindly ; and the 
much-travelled pedlar who had seen St. Paul’s Cathedral so often that 
he never could see the dome of Penzance market-place without thinking 
of it ; Sir Rose, the autocratic squire, with his passion for sport ; the 
old woman recalling Wesley pausing in his August sermon to hear a grey- 
bird sing, and Richard Pentreath, her listener, saying to himself that grey- 
birds do not sing in August. 

All through his works this feeling for the country sounds, sometimes 
like a loud chorus, sometimes like a faint echo. Myself, I like the echoes 
best ; here is one from The Smuggler’s Daughter, on mortgaged land : 

“Do you know there are farms in this parish dipped so deep that 
all that’s left to the owner is the wind that blows over them. And 
semmin’ to me neither the tenant nor the hosses work with the same 
spirit when they get to know it.” 

Yes, we can claim with conviction that Tregarthen is in the direct line 
of descent from the great naturalist writers. Audubon may range over 
the spaces of America, and Hudson from Patagonia to Land’s End and 
the Wiltshire downs, and Richard Jefferies through the southern counties, 
and William Beebe in the swamps of Florida that are neither land nor sea, 
but Tregarthen will seldom stir from one small corner of one small 
county of our little island. . 


He went about his self-appointed task with seeing eyes, selfless, sincere 
and faithful. 
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PORTRAIT OF TRURO 


TOM EARLY 


loving and intelligent Anna Karenina could have ended her life 
by throwing herself under a railway train, is said to have replied, 
** My heroes and heroines are apt to behave quite differently from what I 
could wish them to do ”’, and the same might well be said about certain 
cities. After I had lived long enough in Bradford to become [as I thought] 
acquainted with it, I was amazed to notice how similar was one of the 
important buildings in the centre to the Town Hall of Siena as I had 
seen it in pictures. Mentally rubbing off the skin of grime and soot which 
had encrusted the building, I realized that living in Bradford had blinded 
me to similarities which might otherwise have been plain enough. Truro 
is probably more like Siena than Bradford, if it resembles either ; but, 
like most cities, it can deceive. Once I was foolish enough to think it a 
dull city ; then I remembered that Hugh Walpole had lived there for 
part of his life, a choice for which he must have kad some reason. Now I 
know there was a strong reason, thcugh to put it into words is not easy. 
Truro has not, on the whole, been treated justly, and most guide 
books pass it by as quickly as possible, referring to it with scarcely veiled 
contempt ; certainly it is not outstanding in any particular direction. 
As one approaches by train from the east, to one’s left rise the hideous 
spires of the Cathedral, a monument to the worst period of English 
Gothic architecture. The station seems deliberately to have placed itself 
as far from the town as possible, so that one’s first walk down the hill is 
punctuated by curses because of the distance which separates the two. 
But wait ; what is this gay black and white pub doing amongst rows of 
dreary houses, each an exact repetition of its neighbour ? Another sur- 
prise, as we turn into Frances Street, a book shop—not, perhaps, to rival 
“ the great Bridger ” of Penzance himself, but certainly one of the finest 
in the county. 
In fact, Truro is a city of surprises, which in itself is hardly surprising 
when one considers the length and importance of its history. Outside the 
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station are the city’s arms ; two men are standing beside an Alfred Wallis 
ship and some fish, one carrying a length of rope, the other a miner’s 
pick. In 1304 Truro was constituted a coinage town for tin, and remained 
an important centre for the metal during the next six hundred years— 
it was the meeting-place for a kind of tinners’ trade union from early 
times. Even in 1911 it could be said that “ Truro has considerable trade 
in connection with the tin mines of the neighbourhood ”. To-day little is 
left of this once proud industry except a few melancholy ruins on the 
surrounding hills. River traffic made it an important port, long before 
the upstart Falmouth ; but bigger ships and the gradual silting up of the 
river have resulted in Falmouth taking its place. Now it is chiefly 
launches which run. between the two towns, and so quickly does the tide 
come in that launches seem almost to follow in its wake. But I have seen 
coalers moored at the dockside which look absurdly large as they squat 
on the mud at low tide, though I don’t suppose they were more than a 
few hundred tons. This stretch of river ought to be an artist’s paradise, 
with its curving row of warehouses opposite, white and grey in the sun, 
and one strange building standing head and shoulders above the rest, 
coloured in the garish red of Victorian Gothic. 

I leave the old harbour and walk towards the railway viaduct, past 
a river race, and suddenly notice something which is not often seen in 
Cornwall, although common enough across the border—a cottaze with 
the pinkish-white wash of Devon. And yet I am hardly ten minutes 
away from the town centre. This is one of the most characteristic things 
about Truro ; I know of no other town which is so clearly a Very Impor- 
tant Place side by side with the cottages and lanes, the streams and hills 
one associates with villages. For Truro, lying roughly in the centre of the 
Duchy, is now also the administrative centre of the county, although the 
assizes are still held at the old capital of Bodmin. 

By now I have strayed away from the pink cottage, and find myself 
in the green fields on a June evening, looking up at the viaduct which 
carries the main line across the valley. Side by side stand the ivy-covered 
remains of pillars which took the old line. People are fond of praising 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel and his fine bridge which crosses the Tamar 
(partly, I am tempted to think, because of his magnificent name) ; but 
few people do justice to the many viaducts which carry the twisting line 
down the spine of Cornwall. Yet, built in an age of massive over-decora- 
tion, these austere and simple arches seem beautiful when compared 
with much of the architecture of their time. 

The usual view taken about the Cathedral is “‘ that it might have been 
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worse than it is—like the Law Courts in London, for example ”’, ‘which 
does not get us very far. Part of the old parish church has been skilfully 
incorporated into the building, and occasional glimpses of this seen down 
narrow streets give one the impression of an old cathedral town. But inside 
the ugly proportions and jaundiced colour of the stone do not add to that 
impression. However that may be, few who were there will forget the 
concert given in the nave of the Cathedral last May by the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, when the brass in Gabriele’s Sonate sounded electrifying 
as the last rays of the’sun came through the west window, and Brahm’s 
Fourth Symphony achieved an unparalleled dignity. Outside there are 
many delightful Georgian houses built from the hard granite, yellow-grey 
in colour, or the softer, crumbling stone which seems to vary in colour 
from green and grey, through yellow, to orange. Lemon Street would 
probably be the finest in Cornwall if it were not for the alterations of 
Lucas’ Batteries and the Plaza Cinema. In one little street, right off the 
beat, the houses have been scraped until they resemble a modern painting 
similarly treated, sombre red with plaster showing through ; and lions’ 
heads above the doors add a genial touch. 

But this is not a guide book, so I will pass quickly by those well-known 
buildings the Royal and Red Lion Hotels, the latter with its maze of 
corridors running at all angles, and an old courtyard, now completely 
enclosed but still showing the remains of bells sounded by wires running 
direct from the bedrooms, and numbered accordingly. I leave, reluctantly 
—but the curator wants his tea—the Museum and Art Gallery, which, in 
addition to some unusual paintings, has many lovely antiquities such as 
the small Phoenician bull in bronze, as well as a bone-shaker which 
brought from Truro to Newquay in 1870 the news of the fall of Sedan ; 
cyclists as well as miners must have been tough in those days. 

And what of the people themselves ? They are quiet and sober folk 
for the most part, not given to dramatic religious meetings—the nearest 
I could find was an announcement of a revivalist meeting to be held by 
a severe-looking clergyman. A recent writer has said that the memorial 
given to John Robarts of the seventeenth century, “ Reputed, grave, 
honest and very discreet”, would fit Truro. Perhaps she is right, though 
I cannot see her reason for going on to say of the town that “ it leaves one 
cold’, for there is a warmth, friendliness and vigour which makes 
nonsense of her words. Especially is this so on market day, when farmers 
come from far and wide to meet each other and to sell their pigs, cows, 
sheep, lambs, bulls and heifers, and the auctioneer shouts against their 
background noise: Forty—forty-five—fifty—sixty—who’ll bid 
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sixty-two ?—going at seventy—gone!”. Off goes one heifer, and in comes 
another. So it goes on through the hot afternoon, until the Victoria 
Gardens no longer echo to the grunts, groans and cries. These gardens 
are yet another surprise ; the sleek fat goldfish, pausing like orange 
submarines or flashing without effort, alone and in line, they are expected ; 
but what of the ilex oak, that umbrella-shaped curiosity ? 

Certainly Truro has not produced men like Davy of Penzance or Tre- 
vithick of Camborne. The one man who left his mark (I am open to 
correction here) was Samuel Foote the actor, reputed to have been born 
in the King’s Head in 1720. A friend of Dr. Johnson, Burke and Rey- 
nolds, he failed in both tragedy and comedy, and succeeded in running 
through two fortunes before he realized his power lay in mimicry. 

But to return to the present. Truro is fortunate in having a fine, up- 
to-date hospital (something of a rarity in Cornwall, unfortunately), 
with a pleasant atmosphere instead of the suspicious glares and smells of 
ether which, even to-day, sometimes follow one around. And how much 
quicker does an old man learn to use his leg again, after it has been in 
plaster, if he is persuaded, gently but firmly, that he can walk. Oddities 
which catch my eye as I walk about the city again: the remarkable 
number of public conveniences, and the little rivers which, like an under- 
ground railway, tunnel their way under the streets, occasionally showing 
themselves to the light, but which seem to have little in common with 
the plan of the town. And we can hardly leave Truro without mentioning 
its Repertory Theatre, the Contemporary Players, at present housed in a 
church hall almost underneath the viaduct. To enter this dark theatre 
from the brilliance of the sun outside gives one an uncanny feeling, 
especially with lights rapidly changing on an empty stage and music 
playing to an absent audience ; but this was the electrician practising. 
Later I met the producer, who told me that the cast, thirteen in number, 
and all under thirty years old, had staged a number of ambitious plays, 
such as Murder in the Cathedral, Everyman, an occasional Shakespeare, 
several of Shaw’s, and were at the moment rehearsing the old melodrama 
Maria Marten and the Red Barn—a holiday for them and, he hoped, the 
audience. This enterprising company often packs its stage properties 
into a van and goes off to one of the towns or villages which has no per- 
manent theatre of its own. Attendances are good and audiences apprecia- 
tive, once the ice is broken, though sometimes the thaw takes long in 
coming. Walking away from the theatre, it seemed to me that the balance 
between present and past was held as well in Truro as in any other town 
I knew—which is, perhaps, the finest compliment one can pay. 
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MEMORIES OF CORNWALL’S 
ART COLONIES 


CHARLES MARRIOTT 


is to say, was from the little tower of Carn Brea Castle. Does 

it still exist ? That would be in 1889, when I lived for six months 
or so in Truro. Climbing the hill to the castle I caught a scrap of con- 
versation that has stuck in my mind. A man said to the little boy with 
him : ‘‘ This is where the Druids worshipped their idol gods.” The boy 
asked : “‘ How long ago?” And the man replied: ‘‘ About a hundred 
years, I s’pose.”” It was a clear afternoon, and from the tower of the castle 
I had a complete view of the Land’s End peninsula. Both St. Ives Bay 
and Mounts Bay, with their frilled edging of white foam, came into a 
picture that was a perfect illustration of Tennyson’s “ vision of the 
guarded Mount ’”’. 

Not unnaturally, it is the Cornwall of the Arthurian Legend and of 
prehistoric remains that is the real Cornwall for me. All later impressions 
are dominated—if you like, distorted—by my vision from the tower of 
Carn Brea Castle and what I heard on the way up to it. In comparison 
the Cornwall of the artistic and literary colonies, the Cornwall of heavy- 
cake, saffron buns, clotted cream, pilchards, the Furry Dance, and the 
Knill ceremony, though I was to have intimate acquaintance with them, 
seems like the gloss on a palimpsest by a hand imperfectly acquainted 
with the original text. 

It was not until the autum of 1go1 that I settled in Cornwall, for a year 
at Lamorna in a cottage found for me by the late Dr. Harry Roberts, of 
Hayle, and now owned and occupied by Lamorna Birch, R.A., and then 
for seven years on end at St. Ives. 

Probably readers will be most interested in what I remember of the 
painters and writers in Cornwall. At Lamorna I did not see much of the 
Newlyn colony, though I met Stanhope Forbes at Newlyn and Norman 
Garstin at Penzance. My great friend was Lamorna Birch, who used to 
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come down from Lancashire to stop at the farm at Boleigh (the “ Place of 
Slaughter ’’, I believe), hard by the Nineteen Merry Maidens and the 
Pipers, who were turned to stone for “‘dancen’ ’pon Sunday”’. The 
winter of 1901 saw one of the rare heavy falls of snow in Cornwall, followed 
by brilliant sunshine. I shall never forget Birch’s delight at the novel 
effects created by the deep drifts in the Lamorna valley and on the sur- 
rounding gorse-clad moors. Birch taught me all I know about trout- 
fishing. I have seen him cast a fly against the wind through a hole in a 
blackberry bush and drop it exactly over the rising trout. At the end of a 
year the problems of school for two little girls of seven and eight, and 
another child on the way, decided me to move to St. Ives. Birch, who was 
just about to get married, snapped up Flagstaff Cottage, and he is there 
still. 

The painters who lived at St. Ives or came there regularly in my time 
included Sir Alfred East, Sir Arnesby Brown, Julius Olsson, Algernon 
Talmage, T. Millie Dow, Moffat Lindner, Fred Milner, Louis Grier, 
W. B. Fortescue, Lowell Dyer, Elmer Schofield, Will Ashton, Hayley 
Lever, Hilda Fearon, Annie Fearon and John Park. Whistler, Sickert and 
Anders Zorn were not very distant memories. There was a come and go 
of students from the London art schools, including Milford Norsworthy 
(killed in action in the First World War) and Arthur Watts, the Punch 
artist (killed in a flying accident). Harold and Laura Knight and Ernest 
and Dod Procter belonged to Newlyn, and I only met them casually 
in the streets of St. Ives. Sir Alfred Munnings, Augustus John and Frank 
Dobson, the sculptor, had not yet, I think, descended upon Cornwall. 

One of the most talented and certainly the most popular of the St. Ives 
painters was Algernon Talmage. He was, indeed, a most attractive 
personality ; modest, slightly reserved but always ready to do a kind 
action for a friend. His right hand had been injured in a gun accident— 
he was rather sensitive about this—and he painted with his left, as did, 
incidentally, Stanhope Forbes. It was Talmaga who told me a story 
reflecting the days when relations between the artists and the fisherfolk 
were not as cordial as they afterwards became. A fish cart was being 
driven up Skidden Hill, and the horse jibbed. After exhausting an exten- 
sive vocabulary of abuse, the driver, walking in the road, exclaimed, as 
if with his last breath, ““ You—you Pygmalion artist!” 

Occasionally Henry S. Tuke and, more frequently, Napier Hemy 
would come over from Falmouth, and I remember the amusement we 
got out of the rivalry between Alfred East and Hemy as raconteurs. Each 
of them was full of reminiscences of about the same period, and I can see 
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them now glaring at each other across our sitting-room in Porthminster 
Terrace. 

I don’t propose to discuss in detail the work of the painters—-some of 
them still going strong—I knew at St. Ives. Most of them practised the 
broad impressionism that derives ultimately from Constable, and there 
were hints of Bastien Lepage, Whistler, Sargent and the Glasgow School. 
** Values ” were in the air, so much so that I have heard one layman 
say to another “ Your brown boots are a bit high in tone, old chap”. 
The New English Art Club, founded in 1885, was still young enough 
to be thought “ rather advanced ”’. 

What strikes me now in looking back is that, from their very pre- 
occupation with tone and atmospheric effects, most of the excellent St. 
Ives painters of my day missed to a certain extent the local character. 
They painted West Cornwall as if it were the Constable country. No 
doubt my persistent vision from the top of Carn Brea was coloured by 
literary associations, but, literary associations apart, it does seem to me 
that West Cornwall is a draughtman’s rather than a painter’s country. 
Seen from a height, such as Trencrom or Carn Galva, the landscape runs 
to decorative pattern ; a sort of clotsonné effect of little green fields inset 
in a network of gorse-clad ‘‘ hedges”. I have a notion that, even in their 
** abstractions ”’, the latest recruits to the colony, such as Ben Nicholson, 
get nearer to the peculiar magic of West Cornwall than did the painters 
of my day. 

They were a genial crowd, working reasonably hard and playing with 
zest—chiefly golf at Lelant. The Australians, Will Ashton and Hayley 

Lever, organized cricket, which, owing possibly to the scarcity of level 
pitches, was not then much played in Cornwall. Olsson was a daring 
yachtsman, making deep-sea voyages. He, by the way, never forgave 
Konody the critic for speaking of his marines as Neapolitan ices— 
“Damn it, what, what ?” he would say in protest. Olsson was respon- 
sible for the concoction of Swedish punch, a mystic ceremony, for the 
New Year celebrations at the Arts Club in a converted net loft near the 
harbour, where we met every Saturday night. 

Lowell Dyer, a Boston Swedenborgian who painted angels combining 
Swedenborg with Botticelli, was the wit of the community. On a famous 
liar, who lied for the fun of the thing, he wrote this epitaph: “ Here 
lies Blank Dash. As usual.”’ Dyer played croquet. One afternoon he said 
to the then Vicar, a rather solemn person, ‘“‘ Why, Vicar, you’re a regular 
dab.” “ Dab, dab,” said the Vicar, crossly. “‘ What’s a dab?” “ Quite 
common place ’’, retorted Dyer, turning away impatiently. Of a painter 
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known as Wicked Willie, on account of his extreme mildness, Dyer was 
heard to observe reflectively : ‘‘ Here comes Wicked Willie, looking like a 
fresh-water mermaid in a cow pasture.” 

While I lived at St. Ives there was a good collection of writers, residing 
or visiting. I was much too late for Leslie Stephen, the eminent man of 
letters, and father of Vanessa Bell and Virginia Woolf (if I am not mis- 
taken there are hints of Godrevy in her To the Lighthouse), who lived in the 
house occupied in my time by T. Millie Dow. Has anything been done 
in the way of a tablet commemorating Leslie Stephen? Our most dis- 
tinguished visitor was W. H. Hudson, who was brought down by Morley 
Roberts. Hudson was not expansive, and he excited the hostility of the 
fishing community by condemning, in print, the practice of setting 
baited hooks in gorse bushes to catch birds. I never heard the rights 
of it, but I believe that the explanation of the practice was that a very 
hard winter had reduced the fisherfolk to near starvation. But Hudson’s 
preference for birds over human beings is well known. 

Dr. and Mrs. Havelock Ellis lived for several months of each year in a 
converted mining “count house” at Carbis Bay. He was tall and 
bearded, with a “ Jovian”’ head, very silent and shy. She, a pillar of 
feminism, was small, round and bustling, with a quick temper and the 
lightest eyes I have ever seen. I was deeply touched and flattered when, 
after her death, the shy and silent man asked me to write some personal 
reminiscence by way of a preface to some reprinted stories of hers. 

Mrs. Ellis bought up several miners’ cottages, put in Liberty curtains 
and let the cottages to summer visitors. This brought down some cele- 
brated people, including, until I found them a permanent home at Tre- 
woofe, at the head of the Lamorna valley, Alfred Sidgwick and his wife, 
Winifred James, author of Letters to my Son, Conrad Noel, later famous as 
the Socialistic Vicar of Thaxted, in Essex, and his family, and the Cayley 
Robinsons. 

Hugh Walpole came with an introduction, bringing me the manu- 
script of his first novel, The Wooden Horse, and became a close friend of my 
family. He decided, with some reason, that the young people of St. Ives 
needed discipline, and prescribed mixed hockey. I have a vivid memory 
of Walpole being pursued over a muddy field on a drizzling day by a 
small girl who barked his shins and broke his pince-nez. There was no 
more mixed hockey. Concurrently with Walpole as a visitor was Ethel 
Colbourne Mayne, author of one of the standard works on Byron. 

Compton Mackenzie, then writing his first novel, with his mother, 
Virginia Bateman, and his sister, Fay Compton, then a solid and sedate 
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little girl with beautiful auburn hair, were living at Riviere, Hayle. 
Mackenzie and Fay were frequently in St. Ives plotting mischief with our 
two girls, who were about the same age as Fay. The year I happened to 
be President of the Arts Club, and gave the presidential party, Mackenzie 
wrote for me a brilliant parody of Maeterlinck, The Princess Migraine. 
In the list of characters appeared “ Quarrels, as rehearsed daily by the 
Sisters Marriott”, which was perhaps an exaggeration. 

Ranger Gull, who as “ Guy Thorne ” bamboozled the then Bishop of 
London with When it was Dark, lived at Carbis Bay, and Elliot O’Donnell, 
now one of the leading authorities on “‘ spooks ”, was running a private 
school in St. Ives. A stray visitor I remember was Fergus Hume, author 
of that very successful thriller The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. He had some 
dodge for warming his feet and legs by suggestion, and his secret ambition 
was to write poetical dramas on classical themes. 

Two of my greatest friends in St. Ives were Bernard Walke, the univer- 
sally beloved curate of the parish church and later Vicar of St. Hilary, 
whose Christmas broadcasts of Nativity Plays in aid of the home for 
juvenile delinquents he had started there will be remembered, and Herbert 
Lanyon. Besides being a first-rate photographer, Lanyon was a brilliant 
pianist. Injury to one of his hands in a train accident in America had cut 
short his professional career, but to the layman no disability was evident, 
and Sunday evenings at Lanyon’s were a regular institution. He also com- 
posed, and a short piano piece of his was broadcast not very long ago. 
It was at Lanyon’s, by the way, that I met Flora Annie Steel and the 
widow of William Sharp (Fiona McLeod), who were on short visits to 
St. Ives. 

I never met Quiller-Couch, though I had a letter from him about one 
of my stories, and his name is associated with a totally undeserved com- 
pliment I received. With Lewis Hind, then writing his Days in Cornwall, I 
undertook a mad mid-winter walk following the whole course of the 
Tamar, from its mouth at Saltash to its source in Woolley Barrow. We 
started on Boxing Day, it rained most of the time, and we ended up at 
Bude on New Year’s Eve. At the hotel the only other guest to dinner 
at the long table laden with turkey and other good things of the season 
was a barrister, come there on some election business. He was com- 
panionable, and I suppose I talked a lot about Cornwall. Anyhow, when 
we parted after midnight he said : “‘ Excuse me, sir, but are you Q?” 

During my eight years in Cornwall, not counting the six months at 
Truro, I suppose I walked almost every yard of the country west of a line 
from St. Ives to Penzance, with diversions to the Lizard peninsula and 
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the north coast from Padstow to Tintagel. A favourite haunt of mine was 
the wild moorland punctuated by Lanyon Quoit, the Mén-an-Tol, the 
Mén Scryfa and Ding Dong Mine. In the neighbourhood of Ding Dong 
I was assured by an ancient man: “ This was the mine from which 
the tin was raised to make the saucepan out of which Our Saviour had 
His bread-and-milk.”’ Less than ten years ago my son, who was born at 
St. Ives, was in the neighbourhood of Ding Dong, where another ancient 
man assured him : “‘ This was the mine from which the copper was raised 
to make the brass for Solomon’s temple.” 

So I end as I began, with prehistoric remains. Pleasant as were my 
days in the colony at St. Ives, it is the Cornwall of the Arthurian Legend, 
the Cornwall of Riolobran the son of Cymbeline, the hut circles at 


Chysauster and the Merry Maidens at Lamorna, that remains the real 
Cornwall for me. 


BARBARA HEPWORTH 


Obsessed with the beauty and significance of natural shapes and forms, 
Barbara Hepworth has always had a profound and tender respect for 
the living properties of the material in which she works. In the passionate 
yet severe purity of her vision she resembles very closely a compatriot of 
hers, the Yorkshire-born Henry Moore. Unlike Moore, however, Barbara 
Hepworth has lived for some years in Cornwall, where she is a leading 
figure in the Penwith Society, and has consequently had time to come 
under the influence of the Cornish landscape, that landscape which, 
perhaps more than any other, must call up a deep emotional response 
from one so much of whose life is concerned with digging deep into the 
heart of her materials and searching out basic forms. 

The recent exhibition of sculpture and drawings by Barbara Hepworth 
which opened in London at the Lefevre Gallery in February of this year 
is perhaps a little less severely abstract than is usual with this sculptress, 
the physiology of the human body having, to some extent, ousted the 
spheres and ovoids of previous exhibitions. It may well be that this 
softened impression is occasioned by an array of drawings, in oil and 
pencil, where the human figure is predominant. These drawings, so 
satisfying and complete in themselves, were nevertheless but the pre- 
liminary studies for sculpture, and their presence affords a wonderful 
opportunity of observing how, when it comes to working in stone or wood, 
the preliminary drawing merely sits on the surface of the sculptor’s 
mind. It is beautiful, indeed, to feel so urgently that rosewood, alabaster, 
mahogany, Portland stone, etc., all have properties relative to themselves 
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alone, and that no single composition could be satisfactorily duplicated 
in another substance. 

The sculptures are a combination of the purely abstract or rhythmic— 
and this includes most, though not all, of those executed in wood—and 
human characteristics wedded to the qualities of the stone. A personal 
impression was that ‘‘ The Cosdon Head ”’, in blue marble, is the most 
impressive single item in the show ; that the intimate, witty ‘‘ Two Heads 
(Janus) ”, in mahogany, would be delightful to handle and a pleasure 
to live with ; that the ‘“T'wo Figures ”’, in pierced elm, the hollows painted 
white, give out a fundamental idea of two old women with shawls round 
their heads and babies at their breasts ; that the immense “ Biolith ”’, 
in blue Ancaster stone, the ‘‘ Biocentric Form ”’, in blue limestone, and 
the massive, brachycephalic ‘‘ Perianth”’ would all gain a great deal 
from being seen in a natural setting ; and that “‘ Eocene ”’, in Portland 
stone, and “‘ Dancing Figure ”’, in blue sandstone grit, would look well 
in a place of worship. 

Additional interest of this exhibition is that most of the sculptures on 
show are destined for the next International Art Show in Venice, at which 
Barbara Hepworth has been selected to represent British art. When the 
Venice exhibition was last held, two years ago, the chief prize of £250 
was won by Henry Moore. What could be more suitable than that 
Moore’s like-minded compatriot should cause history to repeat itself ? 

In any case, it is really good news that Barbara Hepworth is one of the 
four sculptors chosen to exhibit work on the South Bank at the forth- 
coming Festival of Britain. Her contribution will be an abstract group in 


blue limestone. 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


PETER LANYON 


To the casual eye Peter Lanyon’s first London exhibition at the Lefevre 
recently would probably not in the least have conveyed the effect he 
intended—retrospective of a young painter’s development over five keenly 
self-conscious years, the effect of imitation and influence in the forging 
of a style (this kind of style formation embodies as a rule a great deal of 
overt forgery)—but rather an early hotch-potch of antagonizing essays in 
techniques that are much too fast becoming the cliches of talented crafts- 
men with nothing to offer but interesting surfaces, blatant phalluses, a 
colour leaping with surprising suddenness out of ambush, or Picassos, 
Moores, Soutines, Gabos, Hepworths and Rouaults at prices specifically 
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designed to suit not the spiv’s but the pocket of an honest taxpayer. 
We see far too much of this kind of immaturity to be anything but bored 
by the trials and errors—mostly errors—of such painters whose names are 
startlingly neon-lighted at us once and never again, who demand of us 
that we should be arrested by their particular straw-stuffed dummy 
dressed in one or other of the borrowed suitings now in the height and 
weight of fashion. In fact, were it not for three or four later canvases, 
** Godolphin ”’, Portreath ”’, Godrevy Lighthouse ”’, ‘‘ West Penwith 
(we forgive the vast “‘ Cape Family ” as a monumental mistake, a twin 
cenotaph to the spacious house and its lumber room, and to laboured, 
facetious humour), and were such articles of faith (that’s precisely what 
they are, faith in Gabo, Hepworth, Pevsner, Moore, even T. E. Hulme, 
but not in Lanyon) as “ Prelude ”’, “‘ Generation’, and the villainous 
** Construction in Green ”’ to be alone taken into account, this exhibition 
might be just such a sophisticated other. 

In these later paintings Lanyon is at last beginning to assert himself 
and not those from whom he has learnt so much, and to show that in 
asserting himself he lacks neither the graciousness nor the wisdom to 
banish from his canvases the effect these adopted styles have had on him 
in the formative five years this exhibition covers. In these pictures he is: 
beginning to use—knowing how to use is one of the principal meanings of 
maturity—much as one uses the rules of a stock rider in geometry to 
solve certain problems, and by beginning to use he is on the way to being 
able to proclaim his mastery over them and to submerge them into a. 
multidexterous technique which will be in turn inimitably his own. I 
think that the basis of this transformation in Lanyon rests almost entirely 
in his personal realization that his own sensuous awareness to things could 
no longer be denied its right to become articulate, that as an artist craft 
could no longer be an end in itself but must be interpretative, and that 
Gabo and Hulme and Hepworth and Nicholson might be able to super- 
vise how to interpret but never could they, or anyone else, interpret what. 
Lanyon is a Cornishman, a remarkably sensitive Cornishman, and not so 
remarkably an insular Cornishman. Being sensually apprehensive of 
white gales on grey granite, of sheer granite face broken into crust and 
plane, of the dense weight of solidity in grey and green, of the blue space- 
piercingness of silver light shafts, might previously have to him as ordinary 
as breathing, but suddenly becoming aware of hisown breathing has, thank 
heaven, come to Lanyon as a shattering revelation. It’s a revelation which, 
he shows us, is full of portent. 


DAVID LEWIS 
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CONFESSION OF A REBEL. By Jack Clemo. Chatto & Windus, 10s. 6d. 


In Wilding Graft, published in 1948, there were signs that at last Cornwall, the real 
Cornwall, had found its own contemporary novelist. With the publication of this auto- 
biography Jack Clemo confirms this impression, and also explains and develops it in a, 
manner which must be fascinating to anyone who has first read the novel. As Clemo him- 
self says, and rightly, he is one of those writers whose creative work cannot be fully under- 
stood without reference to their private life. Indeed, I am tempted to suggest that the 
prospective reader should read the autobiography before the novel, as I did myself. 
To do so clears the way to an understanding of the novel that might otherwise be hindered’ 
by resistance to certain crudities of plot and character-drawing, a certain over-melo- 
dramatization. When one has read Confession of a Rebel it seems a marvel that Mr. Clemo 
wrote Wilding Graft at all. Apart from this it becomes clear that the novel was as much an 
interpretation of religious experiences as of normal life, and that the only way the 
author could legitimately present those experiences—in realist symbols—was bound to 
involve a definite flavour of melodrama. Knowing this, and many other details of the 
author’s background, the rough or difficult aspects of Wilding Craft seem smoothed out, 
and one is able to receive the full impact of a novel that captures both the realism and 
the inherent mysticism of life in a Cornish clay-pit village. 

The impact of the novel is repeated and intensified in the autobiography. It is an 
account of religious experience, the struggle of a thirty-year-old “ misfit ” against poverty 
and ill-health, the record of the formation of a writer—these and many other things. It - 
is, above all, completely frank and without protections. If Mr. Clemo feels on the day 
war ends “ there was no ‘ victory day ’ for me until my novel was accepted ’’, he says so, 
and means it. To sneer at this and similar remarks that reveal a complete obsession with 
personal problems, to the exclusion of external events, would show quite the wrong 
attitude to Mr. Clemo’s or any other autobiography. Of what use would it be presenting 
an autobiography if it was clouded over with half-admissions and facts altered to make an 
attractive case ? So let me advise the potential reader to read without prejudice—to read 
with the purpose of learning and widening his understanding from the material presented 
so clearly and persuasively. 

The bare facts are that Clemo was born the son of an illiterate clay worker, cut off 
from his fellows in childhood by blindness and later total deafness, and that he grew up, 
not surprisingly, feeling very much a misfit. His education was unsatisfactory and con- 
tinually interrupted by visits to hospitals, or long periods at home in bed. Feeling himself 
regarded as an oddity by the people of the village near St. Austell where he was born, and 
has always lived, his reaction was the not unreasonable one of tending to accentuate 
the barriers that cut him off from his fellows. His main consolations, apart from his 
mother (of whom he draws a loving portrait), were his religion and the company of a 
number of small girls. The two appear really to be the same, for Clemo seems to feel that 
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in the fresh, uncomplicated innocence of the child is symbolized the reality of his mystical 
religion. His comparative obsession with his little girl friends will perhaps repulse some 
readers, and Clemo himself admits that his attitude to sex is highly unusual. But he also 
claims that his ‘“‘ blend of Calvinism and erotic mysticism—the alternating stresses of 
dogma and sex from which all my education was derived—has brought much happiness 
into a life that would otherwise have been a very dark one”. This is not an idle state- 
ment. As the autobiography progresses, with its series of ill-fortunes, it is difficult for 
any sympathetic reader not to be appalled at the loneliness and hardships which this 
young Cornishman has had to experience. By his own creed he probably feels now that 
all this experience was meant and had a purpose, and so it may be. Nevertheless, those 
readers who are provoked by the superficial naiveties and conceits of the book might well 
pause to think how they would have faced up to such experiences before pinpricking. 
The fact that Clemo has endured so much and yet; so to speak, won through—publicly 
as well as privately, for Wilding Graft was acclaimed widely and won him an Atlantic 
Award—is in itself testimony to his own vision and strength of purpose. These qualities 


are prominent in both his books and are enough, as in the case of Thomas Hardy—to’ 


whom he has been compared—to carry his work along despite minor imperfections. As 
the latter disappear, with technical experience, one wonders, not without great hope, if 
Jack Clemo may not be the one to chronicle Cornish life in its basic content, as no one has 
yet done. “Q” has written of the romance of Cornwall, Charles Lee has captured 
inimitably the humour of Cornish life, J. C. Tregarthen has brought alive the animal 


and naturalist side of life in Cornwall, A. L. Rowse has given poetic shape to Cornish: 


sentiments and the beauty of the Cornish landscape. But no one has yet brought to life 
the rough, elemental, earthy life of the Cornish working classes in the manner, say, that 
Rhys Davies or the late Caradoc Evans got into the skin of the Welsh workers, or that 
John Steinbeck has written in his earlier books of the Americans. It is possible that 


Clemo’s religious pursuits may take him away from novels altogether. If not, then, 


judging on these two volumes, he has all the equipment for writing some great saga of 
Cornish life. it might not be a highly colourful or romantic saga—but then, to those who 
know her, Cornwall is far from colourful. Grey is the Cornish colour—grey granite and 
grey seas. Therein you see the reality of the Cornish character, an elemental character 


often clouded with emotional storms, but possessed of an underlying tenuous strength 


bound up with a ritual past, both pagan and priestly. Good luck to Jack Clemo, who 
deserves the same high recognition in his own county that he has already, by his own 
efforts, achieved in the wider places of literature. 


DENYS VAL BAKER 


THE PALISADES OF FEAR. By Ronald Bottrall. Editions Poetry, London, 6s. 


Ronald Bottrall, who was born in the Camborne district, and educated at the Redruth 
Grammar School, before proceeding to Cambridge, and to varied work in widely 
separated parts of Europe, is a poet, but often an exasperating one. He is in no doubt that 
poetry consists in repeated figures of sound, and his technical mastery makes a first reading 
of any new book of his a continuous excitement. One never knows what will come next, 
and what does come is often delightedly recognized and perceived as right. Thus this 


poet is capable of providing a most rare and high pleasure. His work is never dead and 


dull or tame. 
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But I find variations on a theme, however profound or necessary the theme, teasing. 
Particularly the theme which Mr. Bottrall has chosen, or been possessed by, does not lend 
itself to trills. And yet he is not guiltless of trills, or even of using a vulgarized rather than 
sentimentalized vox humana. His theme demanded to be built into a fugue, perhaps. As 
it is, his successive flights are not linked, as far as I can hear, in accordance with any 
. law. He reminds me of what they said at Crediton about a new preacher, “ He was 
vury gude indeed, only us culdn’ hear un ’’. But he has speed and urgency in his rhythms 
and a thirst for light. 

The terror felt by man when he perceives that the old bridges over nothing are burnt is 
expressed in unforgettable signs. It is in images of falling from cliffy heights, of the 
parapets of the wind, of Time’s precipices, that Mr. Bottrall’s Cornishness is felt, and in 
his very occasional triumphant use of a homely word— Midas loathing his golden shift, 
for example. But if lines like “ On the bleak hill of Time we lie exposed like granite 
dolmens ” make us see Cornwall, images like “‘ palisades of fear’ and “ pride’s arches ” 
take us to Rome. Mr. Bottrall’s greatest gift is his power to convey abstract ideas by 
means of physically immediate and sensational words. He is felt. And if much of his 
work is frightening, he moves gently at the close. The final section beginning ‘‘ I come 
from a bitter coast” has in it the tenderest and sweetest music. 


ANNE TRENEER 


THE WEST IN ENGLISH HISTORY. (Reprinted Broadcasts.) 
Edited by A. L. Rowse. Hodder & Stoughton, ros. 6d. 


How he writes them all off the page ! (The Editor). And how much better are their 
talks the more closely they follow the pattern he sets them . . . “‘ the part the West has 
played in English life and in return the effect that some of the great events in the nation’s 
history have had upon us down here ”’, and, later, ‘“‘ the best way of cutting the cake is 
to take a good slice downwards ; cutting off some particular well-defined region in 
which we may sample the characteristics of the whole”. As we go through the book we 
see how true that is, so that the most successful talk/essay is Mr. John Summerson’s on 
“The Culture of Eighteenth-century Bath ’’, and, after that, Mr. John Betjeman’s on 
“ Victorian Provincial Life ’’. His description of the different sorts of glass put into country 
house windows and his picture of J. P. St. Aubyn wreaking restoration on Cornish 
churches are far more telling than any statistics or measurements. Mr. F. L. Harris 
also succeeds when he shows the Industrial Revolution coming full circle from James 
Watt’s visit to Cornwall in 1770 to Trevithick running his locomotive in Bloomsbury in 
1803 ; and Dr. Hoskins, in his original and well-told account of the making of the 
western landscape, manages to give a picture of it as a unit. He starts off right when 
he looks out “ over an immense landscape quite unlike that of the Midlands” and 
goes on drawing comparisons and underlining peculiarities. 

The best of these talks point two morals—neither can be developed in this limited 
space and one, for readers of Cornish Review, does not need to be—that is, obviously, the 
importance of the region in interpreting wider cultures and the growing realization of 
this outside (see Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Notes towards a Definition of Culture). As Cornishmen, we 
have known. it for some time. Mr. Rowse’s Tudor Cornwall told the world about the 
Tudors. as well as about Cornwall, and a brilliant talk here on the same subject should 
send readers back again to the book. 
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The other moral is concerned with style in broadcasting and in writing. At a first 
reading, when some of these essays seemed rather lifeless, it looked as if the reason might 
be that they were intended to be spoken, and this accounted for a certain superficiality 
and a sense of “ talking down’ , but on going further (and, as it happens, the essays get 
better as the book progresses) this judgment showed itself to be unfair to broadcasting, 
for the best essays were also the best talks. It is dull both to eye and to ear to be told 
that “ trade was on the upgrade until the middle of the sixteenth century ’’, or that slave 
ships based on Bristol ‘“‘ ranged from 50 to 250 tons, but the majority were in the group 
76 to 100 tons ”’—a comparison with The Scillonian in August would be much more 
effective—but then, that sort of thing isn’t good writing any more than it is good broad- 
casting, and should be confined to the economic tracts where it belongs and which 
aren’t books at all. A good talk has to be well written : a literary truism which might 
be pondered by those young authors who whine over the danger to their style if they 
should have to take to the air, advertisement agencies and subsidized culture failing. 
One thing is certain, the air will not take to them. 

The richness of Western history—the number of things that have happened and the 
significance of them—comes through in all the talk /essays, even in those where the cake 
has been cut a little jaggedly or the inside is soggy. They should make the reader follow 
up the subjects in the books whose titles are provided in an admirable list at the end, 
and they should also make listeners grateful to the B.B.C. West Regional for putting on 
a series like this. Thanks are due to Mr. Gilbert Phelps, as Producer, and to Mr. Gerald 
Beadle, Director, who has contributed a Foreword. The West is well served by its 


Regional B.B.C. R. GLYNN GRYLLS 
THE PARASITES. By Daphne du Maurier. Gollancz, 11s. 


There is hardly a word about Cornwall in this novel by Miss Daphne du Maurier, 
a fact which must rather flummox the Cornish reviewer who recently suggested Cornwall 
should be known as the “‘ du Maurier country ” rather than as “‘ ‘ Q.’ country’. Miss du 
Maurier has probably enjoyed the change of environment as much as anyone, and 
probably few readers will complain, for here is an extremely readable and penetrating 
story, or perhaps one should call it a psychological study. The action takes place almost 
entirely in the course of a single day, but there are a great number of flash-backs, weaved 
very skilfully into the flow of the book. The “ parasites” are the three children of the 
Delaneys, the father a famous singer, the mother an equally renowned dancer. The 
parents have died, but in the course of the book their characters emerge as clearly as 
that of their children. There is something that stops this from being anything like a 
great book ; a limitation, one assumes, that must exist in the author, that somehow 
prevents her touching the depths and the heights. But within the narrower limit The 
Parasites is a very good novel, and Miss du Maurier is, technically, a very excellent 
novelist. This competence in construction and movement was equally noticeable in her 
various Cornish historical novels. Here there is added a greater penetration into char- 
acter—and also a surprising flair for the comic. (Chapter XVI is one of the funniest 
things I have read for some time.) 

Judging by the signs of greater maturity and sympathy which are very evident in The 
Parasites, Miss du Maurier is one of those welcome novelists who are determined not 
to get into a rut. In her case, looking back on the phenomenal success of her other 
novels, the temptation to repeat the mixture as before must be very great indeed. All 
the more praise, then, for striking out on a new line. VALENTINE EAMES . 
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‘FHE CORNISH FOX. By €. H. B. Kitchin. Secker & Warburg, gs. 6d. 
-*’Gornwall has a natural fascination for writers of detective stories—not always, alas, 
‘the best of them. In recent times, however, some very good books in this field of writing 
have appeared, and now here is C. H. B. Kitchin, well known as author of that distin- 
‘guished detective story Death of My Aunt, to improve the total. Let me say at once, for the 
benefit of devotees of crime stories, that The Cornish Fox is excellent entertainment, in- 
‘tellectual rather than lurid, without much blood but with plenty of fascinating detection 
‘and interplay of characters. 

So much for the detective aspect. What is of particular interest to the Cornish reader 
‘is the local background—and the comments on Cornwall. Mr. Kitchin is obviously not 
‘Cornish, but has lived many years in Cornwall, and is still a regular visitor, so he is 
qualified to comment. And his comments are surprisingly shrewd. When he quotes a 
‘lady traveller on the Cornish Riviera express as saying, ‘‘ As a Cornishwoman, of course, 
I adore the Cornish rain!” he proceeds, ‘‘ Cornish, my foot!’ I thought: ‘ No 
Cornishwoman would say she adored the Cornish rain. No Cornishwoman would pro- 
‘claim herself as Cornish in a railway carriage full of strangers.” There is a great deal 
‘more of similar observation. Indeed, at the least a subsidiary plot of the book is the study 
‘of how “ foreigners ” come and settle in Cornwall yet never really feel at home. I cannot 
resist quoting from one speech by a non-Cornish lady : ‘“ Cornwall is lovely. Look at it 
‘now, look at that coast in the haze—it’s a dream picture with all kinds of meanings behind 
jt. Somehow it’s never easy to leave Cornwall. I think the reason that so many 
“ foreigners ’ aren’t really happy here—below the surface—is that Cornwall has such a 
strong personality. It grips you, and won’t let you go, and yet you know the whole time 
that you don’t really belong to it, and can’t form a part of it. It’s not like other counties. 
In some of them, say Kent or Surrey or Buckinghamshire, you can settle down and make 
your own circle and interests and feel, if you like, that you rule the roost.” 
~ In Cornwall (the story is set on an imaginary stretch of the south coast near Rosemullion 
Head, west of Falmouth), as Mr. Kitchin emphasizes throughout the book, it is difficult 
for the visitor to “‘ rule the roost ”. Always he is conscious of the local people and their 
possible opposition. Mr. Kitchin puts the other side of the picture,too : 

“T sighed with satisfaction when I found myself in my bedroom, and began to pack 
some of my things with a feeling of blissful relaxation. The days of my captivity were 
over. The iron grip of Cornwall was being loosened. In less thai twenty-four hours— 
oh, it seemed too good to be true !—I should be home and free to pursue my own course 
in London. How delightful it would be to exchange those restricted, geographical 
friendships, such as one is forced to make in the country, for the spontaneous friendships 
which one can make in a big town without regard for local susceptibilities.” 


HENRY TREVOR 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS. By F. E. Halliday. Duckworth, £1. tos. 

Mr. F. E. Halliday, who lives at St. Ives, is not just another writer on Shakespeare. 
¥ou do not get from him twaddle about dark ladies or darker vices, nor do you find your- 
self unwillingly contemplating a built-up figure stuffed with the straw of legends. You 
get instead the impact of Shakespeare’s imagination through his own words, against a 
background of facts that have been carefully correlated and documented from every 
obtainable source, 
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Like Charles Lamb, Shakespeare’s friends and fellow-workers loved him, and through 
their love you catch glimpses of his tremendous wholeness. Mr. Halliday’s special con- 
tribution to Shakespearian knowledge is that he brings out a self-portrait of Shakespeare 
through the study of the plays themselves. In his two chapters on “‘ The Development 
of Shakespeare’s Style ’’, followed by the one on “‘ Character ”’, a living man emerges, 
deathlessly portrayed by his own verbal felicity. Mr. Halliday has a unique power of 
evocative quotation, and he has so deeply studied his subject that through passage after 
passage the great figure becomes more and more human and individual. Revolted by 
falsity, enraged by cruelty, bewildered by passionate love, alive with wonder, with a raw 
eye for beauty, in love with simplicity, true enough to make ‘‘ Dreams true—and fables 
histories”, gay as only the brave can be gay, serious as only the honest can afford to be 
serious—through all the windows of his characters flashes their creator. 

Mr. Halliday begins his study with a compilation of the known facts of Shakespeare’s 
life followed by a chronological account of his poetry and plays ; but far the most 
interesting and original part of his book is his own criticism of Shakespeare’s poetry. 
Perhaps only a poet himself, or one so in love with the language that he has made himself 
aware of all its possibilities, could make so sound a criticism of poetry. 

We feel the very quality of Shakespeare piercing through the raw material of life and 
stretching further than the mind has ever yet stretched. 

The latter half of the book is confined to quotations from Shakespearian criticisms put 
together chronologically. It is interesting to note how time contributes or detracts from 
their value. How modern-minded Hazlitt sounds and how mellow Coleridge ! How 
realistic and engaging is Lamb’s plea for reading the plays by himself, uninterrupted by 
the exaggeration of acting ; and how sound and sensible Dr. Johnson’s criticisms are, 
if never quite as free or fair as they might have been had Shakespeare written in prose ! 

It is always valuable to see an artist against the imagination of his time and in com- 
parison with his contemporaries. Mr. Halliday has an equal sympathy with art, and 
music and the knowledge he possesses of these sister arts adds greatly to the weight of his 
literary criticism. We should have liked a last chapter of his own summing up of Shakespeare 
and his end. ~— Yet perhaps it is wisest to confine our final vision to The Tempest itself ; 
and to believe that for Shakespeare “ Time” had “ its stop” in this serenity. For in 
The Tempest we see, against a background of beauty, old despairs swallowed up in magic ; 
and we know that however Shakespeare died, he died complete and young. 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


BEWNANS MERYASEK (lines 759-1096). Extracts prepared by R. Morton Nance and 
A. S. D. Smith, 1s. 6d. 


If we cannot boast about our Cornish literature we can point out that English literature 
would be poor enough if were taken from it that written by Celts using the English lan- 
guage. Unluckily, our little literature was for a long time quite lost, and when it was 
discovered, translated into English and printed it was to remain in large expensive 
books as if labelled ‘‘ For Antiquaries only’. Anyone who has struggled through the 
texts as printed by Norris and Stokes (1859-72) knows well the difficulties due to erratic 
spelling and copyists’ errors. And to-day these books have become very rare as well as 
expensive. 
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In this book, prepared by R. Morton Nance and A. S. D. Smith, these difficulties have 
been smoothed away. Photostats have been used to solve problems in the manuscript, 
a standard Cornish spelling adopted, and a modern English translation is given opposite 
each line of Cornish. The book gives us a glimpse of the lively miracle plays which 
were so popular in Cornwall. The original text was discovered in the Peniarth Library, 
Merioneth, in 1869, and is now preserved in the National Library, of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


G. RETALLACK HOOPER 


G. H. DOBLE. A Memoir and a Bibliography. Privately, 2s. gd. 

Although many will be aware of the literary prolificity of the late Canon Gilbert Doble, 
it will probably come as a surprise to learn that no fewer than 160 works came from his 
pen. The fact that these include many works written in the French language reflects 
yet another aspect of a man who may come to be regarded as one of Cornwall’s greatest 
scholars. Certainly he was one of the county’s greatest Celtic authorities : during the last 
twenty years of his life he produced no less than fifty lives of Celtic saints of Cornwall. 

Canon Doble was born at Penzance in 1880 and died in 1945. The latter and most 
important part of his Church career was spent as Vicar of Wendron and Hon. Canon of 
Truro Cathedral, but earlier than that he spent twenty-one years as a curate—part of the 
time in the Midlands, later at Redruth. It was at Redruth that he produced the Cornish 
miracle play Bewnans Meryasek, in English. A gifted scholar, a fluent writer, above all a 
man able to understand and make contact with his fellow-men, Canon Doble has left 
behind him a mass of literary work which, surely, will some day be sorted out and 
presented in more permanent form than at present. Meantime, for those who wish to know 
something more about the life and work of this true Cornishman, here is an admirable 
memoir and bibliography, available post free from the Editors, Mr. J. P. Rogers and the 
Rev. R. M. Catling, from 17 Coinagehall Street, Helston. 


HENRY TREVOR © 


THE SPEAKING OF POETRY. By Wallace Nichols. Dennis Dobson, 6s. 

The reissue of this book, out of print since 1939, has long been considered by teachers 
of Spyech Training to be a necessity, and this new edition, revised and with a new 
introduction, can only be gratefully and heartily welcomed. The chapter headings alone 
will give a good idea of its scope. ‘‘ The Prosody of Spoken Verse ”’, ‘‘ The Speaking of 
the Lyric”, “‘ The Speaking of the Sonnet”, ‘‘ The Speaking of the Ballad’, “ The 
Speaking of the Satiric Verse’, ‘‘ The Speaking of Dramatic and Epic Blank Verse ”’, 
“‘ The Speaking of Narrative in Rhyme ”, “‘ The Speaking of Vers Libre ” and “‘ Choral 
Speaking ”. But that is only the skeleton. What of the real contents ? In the first place 
it is written by one who can speak on this subject with authority. That Mr. Nichols is 
one of the Directors of the annual “‘ Festival of Spoken Poetry ” held in London speaks 
for itself. His experience in lecturing and adjudicating on the speaking of verse is probably 
as wide as anyone’s in the country, and I can speak from personal experience of the valu- 
able and really unique contribution which he has made to the success of the Cornish 
Shakespearian Festival. His elucidation of every problem presented to him as to the 
speaking of the verse at rehearsals was remarkable, and every member of the company, 
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I know, felt that they were in the hands of an expert, and were grateful for his willing 
and untiring help. There are so many problems in the speaking of poetry that really 
only a poet can resolve, and Mr. Nichols is not only an expert on speech as speech but 
is also a poet, and, in my opinion, a great one. Any school which teaches the speaking 
of verse or produces Shakespeare will find everything that is needed in this most valuable 
book, and I recommend it wholeheartedly. 


ERNEST PEIRCE 


PADSTOW LIGHTS. By Maud Cherrill, with a Memoir by Roger Venables. 
Scrivener Press, 5s. 

Padstow Lights comes before the public as a book of verses with a memoir of the writer. 
It is really much more than that, it is a document of a way of life that is being submerged 
by modern bureaucracy. Maud Cherrill was a schoolmistress, and for over thirty years 
the proprietor of a private school. This book is the production of two of her old pupils, 
and they have recorded faithfully the portrait of a most likeable woman. In addition, 
they have revealed the value to the community of the private school, schools which 
may not produce long lists of examination-passing robots but which do give a youth a 
sure foundation for the business of life. To have inspired two such writers as Roger 
Venables and L. A. G. Strong is in itself a vindication of the work of Maud Cherrill, 
schoolmistress. These writers show that Bernard Moore’s “ Miss Lavinia ” was a person 
who had a very real existence. 

But the book is primarily a collection of Maud Cherrill’s poems. What is to be said 
of them ? How does one criticize poetry ? How does one criticize a bunch of flowers ? 
There are writers who will prate glibly of minor poets and amateur poets, and pedagogues 
who will discuss metre and scansion, but what do they know of poetry, “ Poetry, that 
frail thing of God”, as Yeats termed it ? 

Read Strong’s Foreword and Venables Memoir, you will have a picture of Maud 
Cherrill in her home at Gentle Jane Cove, and then you will savour to the full the value 
of the posy of verses offered you, 


ASHLEY ROWE 


MOONSHINE AND MOSES. By “ Sinbad”. : Robert Hale, 8s. 6d. 


This is a story of smuggling on the Cornish coast, somewhere in the Fal apparently, 
and of the deeds of a wicked old sea captain whose two-faced character is somewhat 
reminiscent of Long John Silver. There is a certain amount of ingenuity in the plot which 
is filled with Revenue officers and shoreside pubs and lobsters, as well as one or two 
particularly unpleasant murders. It must be difficult to be original when writing on 
such a subject, but originality is not always a virtue in itself. The standard by which 
this book must be judged is not a high one in so far as the author has attempted little 
more than very light entertainment based on the improbable. However, the attempt has 
been successful, and the fact that the author set himself an easy task has nothing to do with 
the reviewer. It would be a sad thing for us all if the literary critic tried to banish such 
very light entertainment from our bookshelves, particularly for those great figures of the 
scholastic and literary world who hide their detective stories beneath their pillows. 


JOHN FREDERIC GIBSON 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Sir, 

I like the Cornish Review very much, but I could offer one or two critical remarks, 
although as I am only Cornish by adoption (since I was two years old) may be I am not 
in a position to do so. In my opinion the Review falls short because it seems to aim at 
admirers of Cornwall rather than the Cornish people. Also, I would like to read more of 
the real life of the county and less of her artists-and aliens, whom I suspect (in some 
cases) of making a cult of Cornwall and not being part of her at all. I may be very 
wrong about this, and even unjust, but I feel that the heart of Cornwall beats not in 
the studios of the “ highbrows ”’ but in the villages and fishing quays and hidden harbours 
that were the soul of Cornwall when art was confined to Chelsea. 

The Cornwall I know and love is not blue door Cornwall, but the tough working world. 
T am all in favour of encouraging the cultural possibilities of the county—heaven ‘knows 
it is needed badly enough in St. Austell—but I do feel it should be remembered that 
there is value in the working world as well as in the artistic. 

MARY LOVE 
2 Trelawney Road, St. Austell. 
Sir, 

While on my second visit to Cornwall I saw the Cornish Review and bought both No. 1 
and No. 2 and now enclose remittance for the next four numbers. 

I was particularly interested in Mr. Ivor Thomas’s article ““Country or County? ” 

I am not Cornish but am Welsh, and therefore one of your Celtic cousins. I spent my 
honeymoon in Cornwall in 1933, and therefore have pleasant memories of your county 
or country, so although I cannot reaily dispute with your writer on county and country, 
I feel that as one who is Phil-Cornish }) can pass some observations. On crossing the 
Tamar recently I did immediately feel the difference of passing from Devon to Cornwall, 
as if of leaving one country for another. Perhaps it is because as a Welshman your place- 
names seem familiar ; every one of them means something to saith are not just 
names like you get in counties of England. 
Mr. Thomas says the word “‘ foreigner” for people out of Conewall 3 is used only in 
jest ’’. Now, I have sat and listened and I wonder—is it ? He says ‘‘ most Cornish- 
men are suspicious of those who declare they are not English”. There is no reason why 
they should be. As a Welshman I have never described myself as English in any country 
I have visited. My passport describes me as British and a subject of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The words England and English are nowhere 
used. In my opinion Cornish people are not English but are definitely British, being 
descendants of the Ancient Britons. 


HERBERT ROBERTS 


180 Garston Old Road, Liverpool. 
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Sir, 

One of your historians might do a service to Saint Ives if he enquired into the origins of 
** Fair Mo ”’, and by his researches was able to fix with certainty the date of the festival. 
The writer is merely a “‘ visitor ” in Saint Ives (last year was only his fifth Fair Mo), but 
what astounds him is that enquiry among the “ locals ’’, even, does not bring a unanimous 
answer as to the date on which Fair Mo should be celebrated. Apparently 1949 was the 
third year in which it has been disputed, and virtually two Fair Mo’s have been cele- 
brated each year by different factions in the town. (Fair Mo 1945 and 1946 seemed 
to be perfectly clear cut.) 

A reason advanced by some of the locals for the uncertainty in the date is that ‘‘ The 
Church ” claims one day, and the local inhabitants another. This is perhaps a mis- 
understanding, for it does not seem logical that the Church should claim any voice in so 
obviously pagan a feast as Fair Mo, a Pig Fair (peculiar, moreover, to Saint Ives), on 
which “‘ in living memory ”’, the writer is told, sucking pigs were slaughtered (sacrificed ?) 
on the mounting steps outside the Sheaf of Wheat. 


GUIDO MORRIS 
The Latin Press, Saint Ives. 


Str, 

Mr. Lanyon-Orgill’s article on ‘‘ The Cornish Drama ”’ (Cornish Review No. 1) is likely 
to mislead readers into thinking that there is very little in our medieval literature worth 
reading, if his comments are allowed to pass without correction. The Passion Poem, which 
he dismisses as ‘‘ a work of little interest and virtually no merit from the literary point of 
view ”’, consists of no less than 259 verses of eight lines each, seven syllables to the line, 
and rhyming a, b, a, b, a, b, a, b : no mean feat in composition, surely. Let it be added 
that the poet has told the story of Christ’s trial, death and resurrection with simplicity 
and charm in spite of the strictness of the metre, and it becomes obvious that this poem is 
not only of great interest to the student of Cornish, but it also shows exceptional merit. 

The Life of St. Meriasek again is, according to Mr. Lanyon-Orgill, “ of little interest 
to the student of Cornish ”. One may well wonder what this young man does consider 
as worthy of the student’s attention! In this long play we have some of the liveliest 
passages in the whole of the texts. It is, in fact, of supreme interest, containing as it does 
many words and phrases not found in the other texts. It is a mine of information and its 
Cornish is excellent. 

As to the Creation of the World with Noah’s Flood, we are told that “ it is in effect a later 
version of the Origo Mundi text, whole passages being borrowed piecemeal from the earlier 
work ”’. Actually, as will be plain to anyone who possesses a copy of the texts, the greater 
part of the Creation Play is entirely new, and even those passages taken from Origo 
Mundi have been expanded out of all recognition. That is a very different thing from 
“being borrowed piecemeal ”’. 

Mr. Lanyon-Orgill seems to have judged these texts from the English translation by 
their editors, Norris and Stokes : a translation not only inadequate and even childish in 
places, but often quite wrong. When he knows the language a little better, he will be 
able to assess the literary merit of the original Cornish at its true value : when he uses 
Cornish he will not wish to write about it in English. 


G. RETALLACK HOOPER 
5 Union Street, Camborne. 
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Sir, 

There are hundreds of small, under-capitalized theatrical companies, both amateur and 
professional, struggling for a place in dramatic history all over England, and I am sure 
that the Cornish Shakespearian Festival Company is not the least of these, but when I 
pick up the Cornish Review and turn to the section marked ‘‘ Theatre ”’ I do expect to read 
a reasonable theatrical review of what has been achieved, and not how. The price of the 
wardrobe, whether the artists eat pasties or roast pork, travel in buses at dawn or in 
donkey carts at midnight cannot really be expected to interest anyone outside their 
nearest and dearest. Again, who entertains them during rehearsals and what local 
lady gives her permission for the performance surely has no bearing on the quality of the 
acting, production and presentation ? 

Please, Mr. Editor, give us a reasonably professional review of this company and not a 
high school speech. I am not belittling the efforts of Mr. Peirce and his artists, but would 
be interested to know the nett result of all this heroism—and, incidentally, how exactly 
Civil Servants so especially qualify for Shakespearian drama. 


SUZANNE WYNTER 
<ennor Carn, Cornwall. 


Sir, 

I suppose one should not expect (or, indeed, want) thanks for what was essentially a 
labour of love, but it was a little surprising that whilst critics in London, Bristol, Plymouth, 
Newcastle, Glasgow and elsewhere greeted my selection of West Country Short Stories with 
enthusiasm, your reviewer should have chosen to resent (among other things) the inclusion 


of so many Cornish stories. Surely that called for commendation rather than censure 
from a Cornish review ! 

The question of including writers who were not born in the West was fully debated 
(and, I hope, justified) in my introduction. I still believe that to have omitted such 
writers as Charles Lee, Eden Philpotts, A. E. Coppard and C. C. Vyvyan because they 
were not born in the West would have been to lose the cream of the collection. The 
emphasis, I must repeat, is on setting, subject and characterization, which decidedly 
are West Country. When Miss Eames asserts that “ there is perhaps a handful of out- 
standing living short-story writers habitually writing about the West ”’, and quotes as her 
examples L. A. G. Strong, Henry Williamson, Jan Stewer, T. F. Powys, H. A. Manhood, 
A. E. Coppard and Charles Lee, she conveniently passes over Neil Bell, Frances Bellerby, 
Anne Treneer, John Moore, Eden Phillpotts and J. Wood Palmer, to name only six excep- 
tions. One does not need to comment on her ingenious (or ingenuous ?) use of the words 
“ living ” and “ habitually writing about ” in this context. Perhaps Miss Eames would 
rather there had been no collection than that concessions should have been made to 
“foreigners”. I cannot agree. It is noticeable that although the Cornish Review claims 
to speak for Cornwall, its contributors are by no means all Cornishmen. It is not for 
me to complain about that. But what is sauce for the goose . . . ! 


LEWIS WILSHIRE 
Leicester Square, Staple Hill, near Bristol. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MARY WILLIAMS. Although born in the Midlands, has always had a deep love of 
Cornwall, and has lived now for several years at St. Ives. After training at Leicester 
College of Arts and London, she worked as black-and-white artist and journalist on 
Illustrated Leicester Chronicle, later the Abergavenny Chronicle. She has had exhibitions 
of drawings and water-colours in Newport and Leicester, and has also illustrated 
her own children’s books, written under name of Mary Harvey. She has had a 
novel, Louise, published under the name of Mary Nethercott, and is now working 
on a new novel set in Cornwall. She has broadcast several times, and written and 
produced several one-act plays. 


ARTHUR CADDICK. Born 1911, at Coatham, Yorks, but is Scotch, Welsh and Eng- 3 
lish in judicious proportions. Educated Sedbergh, Sir William Turner’s, and Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, where he took Honours in Jurisprudence. Edited Portico, an 
architectural journal, for a year in London, when he was General Secretary of the 
Faculty of Architects and Surveyors. Started writing satirical verse as young man, 
and has had many pieces published, first appearance in print being in Punch. Author 
of Respectable Persons, a satirical novel (Hutchinson). Twenty-four lines of one of his 
unpublished war poems are embalmed in columns of Hansard. Awarded First 
Prize by Lord Dunsany at the Inter-Celtic Festival, 1949, at St. Ives, in the English 
Poetry contest. For the past year has worked on a volume of poems, and also hopes 
shortly to issue some broadsheets. His wife comes from Southern Rhodesia, and 
they have five young children and have lived at Nancledra over four years. t 


JACK R. CLEMO. Born 1916, at St. Stephen, St. Austell, where he has lived all his 
life. Related through his father, a kiln worker, to the Cornish novelists Joseph and 
Silas K. Hocking. He received no formal education after the age of twelve, when he 
left Trethosa village school through a temporary attack of blindness. Well known to 
Cornish readers as the author of humorous dialect tales in the Annual Almanacks 
published at Truro, Camborne, and Penzance during the ’thirties. Now known to a 
much wider public through the appearance in 1948 of his first novel, Wilding Graf 
(Chatto & Windus). His autobiography, Confession of a Misfit, has just been 
published. 


LOUIS ADEANE. Born 1921. Although now working in London, he has spent long 
periods at Mevagissey, and hopes to continue to do so. Well known as a young 
poet and critic, he has had one book of poems published, and has just completed a 
study of Herbert Read (President of the Penwith Society of Artists in Cornwall). 
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RICHARD JENKIN. Bardic name Map Dyvroeth [Son of Exile]. Comes of a Mouse- 
hole family. Unfortunately not born in Cornwall, and until now little opportunity 
to live there. Home now in St. Gennys, but most of each year spent at Manchester 
University making up for time otherwise occupied in the Army during and since 
the war. Eventually hopes to return to Cornwall for good. 


J. MICHAEL BREWIN. Emerges into print for the first time with this issue of the 
Cornish Review. Born 1925. Grandson of the late Thurstan Collins Peter of Redruth, 
sometime President of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. He is an M.A. of King’s 
College, Cambridge, now Assistant Agricultural Economist at Wye College in Kent. 
Principal obsession : Cornwall, especially its mines. Pastimes: reading John 
Donne and Peter Cheyney and listening to the music of certain contemporary 
classical composers, and to people who can talk. 


A. S. D. SMITH. Well known under the literary nom-de-plume “‘ Caradar ”’, he was 
born in 1883 at Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. Educated at Charterhouse, Jesus College 
(Cambridge), the Sorbonne, and Marburg. Blue for Athletics, 1902-5. Modern 
languages master at Forest School, Walthamstow, 1912-20, and Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton, 1921-33. Welsh Bard by examination, 1918 ; Cornish Bard by examina- 
tion, 1932. Lived in Cornwall 1933-36, doing work in connection with the revival 
of the language. Author of Welsh Made Easy (1925), Cornish Simplified (1939) and 
other Cornish books. 


IDA PROCTER. Born 1914. A Londoner with no “blood” connection with Corn- 
wall, but Celtic sympathies. Visited Cornwall for the first time at the age of one 
year and has since returned some thirty times. Finds old Cornish stones peculiarly 
fascinating and inspiring, and claims that Cornish landscapes frequently figure in 
her dreams. She has had published a collection of short stories entitled First House 
and a book for children entitled Fish Tales. Most of the detail for the latter was 
collected at Constantine Bay, Cornwall. Besides writing she is interested in book 
illustration and did the decorations for her two books. 


E. W. MARTIN. Born in Devon—but writes that he is not to be regarded as an enemy 


of Cornwall on that account ! He has lectured and done talks and programmes for. 


the B.B.C. West Regional and also contributed articles on writers of the region to the 
West Country Magazine. Has just completed a book on Devon, Cornwall and Somerset 
which will be published by Phoenix House. Began his tour of personal exploration at 
the Land’s End and tried to find two Cornwalls—the Cornwall of tradition and the 
Cornwall of industry. Editor of In Search of Faith, The New Spirit, and The Countryman’ s 
Chap-Book, an annual miscellany, and of a projected series of books on English county 
worthies. 


G. A. WHITWORTH. Born at St. Agnes, Cornwall, and educated at King’s College, 
Taunton. Was apprenticed to Messrs. Holman Bros., Camborne, and studied at 
the Camborne Evening Science School. Served in the 1914—18 war and attended the 
Camborne School of Mines 1919-21, afterwards proceeding to South Africa, where 
he held mining appointments. He returned to this country in 1935. He has been 
Principal of the Camborne School of Mines since 1945. 
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ANNE FEARON WALKE. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Camborne School of Mines. 


PETER LANYON. Born 1918 in St. Ives. A Cornishman. Married, with son and 
daughter. Ex-Corporal R.A.F., engine fitter. Educated : Sunny Croft, St. Ives ; 


St. Erbyn’s, Penzance ; Clifton College ; and travels to countries east of the Tamar. 
Training : Borlase Smart, St. Ives School of Painting, Penzance School of Art, 
Euston Road School, Ben Nicholson. Naum Gabo, Adrian Stokes and Barbara 
Hepworth are influences in work. Exhibited : London, Paris, New York, Johannes- 
burg and St. Ives. First London one-man show at Lefevre Gallery, October 1949. 
Original member and labourer of Crypt Group, St. Ives. He helped to conceive 
Penwith Society of Arts in Cornwall, designed gallery and was a Committee member. 
Interests : forms of social organization ; archaeological and historical basis of 
West Penwith ; technical and engineering experiment ; motor racing. 


Studied at the Chelsea and London Schools of Art. 
Has exhibited at R.A., R.B.A., R.O.I., New English Art Club, Leicester Galleries, 


the United Artists, and the provinces ; at the Paris Salon and in America and South 
Africa. She was married to the late Bernard Walke of St. Hilary. Now lives at 
Mevagissey. She has done commissioned work for St. Anselm’s Catholic Church 


and St. Mary’s, Graham Street, London, Truro Cathedral, a Plympton church, 
Penzance Girls’ School Chapel, and St. Hilary Church. 


INEZ ESTELLE HOYTON. Born Winchester, of Scottish-Dutch parentage. First 

trained for ballet on advice of relative Frank Vosper, actor, but has painted since 
the age of seven. Has exhibited throughout England, at the Royal Academy, other 
London galleries, and with C.E.M.A. travelling exhibitions. Taught at Benenden 
School, Kent, during the war. Came to Cornwall in 1942 and loves it, now knows it 
well. Cannot think of a better place in England for an artist co live and work. 
Divides time between painting, travelling and teaching at the Penzance School of 
Art with husband, Bouverie Hoyton, Rome scholar, who is Principal. Interests, 
other than painting, music, horses, English literature and metaphysics. 


FREDERICK T. W. COOK. A Londoner, he has spent every holiday in the West 

Country painting since he was a small boy, and three years ago came to live in 
Polperro in a studio overhanging the harbour. Exhibits in the R.A., R.W.A. (of 
which he is an Associate), Leicester Galleries, London, Redfern Galleries, etc., and 
has had work officially purchased by the nation and the Plymouth Art Gallery. 
His war pictures have been published in the Standard History of the Second World War, 
Time, Life, Studio and other papers. Feels that gouache, used loosely, is the com- 
plete medium to portray the pulsating atmosphere in the starkest of moorland 


landscapes. Is fascinated by interlacing curves of crowded cottages, boats, gulls 
and draped nets. 


87 
T. BERRYMAN. Born and educated in Camborne. Apprenticed to Messrs. Holman 
‘  Bros., Camborne, and studied at the Camborne Evening Science School—later 
became one of its instructors. Appointed in 1914 as a full-time instructor at the 
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FRANCIS CARGEEG. Born in Hayle of Cornish parents. Served an engineering 
apprenticeship followed by a short period as marine engineer. Spent many years in a 
naval establishment. Returned to Hayle to become an artist-craftsman in copper. 
Passed an examination in his native language and became a Bard of the Gorsedd 
of Cornwall. Has a seat on the Council of the College of Bards and is President 
of Hayle Old Cornwall Society. 


Cc. C. VYVYAN. Born in Australia. Her mother was Cornish and she herself has 
lived in Cornwall since the age of two. After winning with distinction a Social Science 
Degree (London School of Economics), she travelled widely—including a journey 
with one other woman to the Arctic Circle, up Rat River with Indian guides and 
over the Divide into Klondike country by a route only once before traversed by a 
white woman. Married in 1929 to Colonel Sir Courtney Vyvyan, C.M.G., C.B., 
D.L., J.P., tenth baronet of Trelowarren, Cornwall. Author, under maiden name ot 
C. C. Rogers, of Cornish Silhouettes and Echoes in Cornwall (Bodley Head). Under her 
married name of C. C. Vyvyan she has written extensively for national magazines, 
and also published an anthology on birds, Bird Symphony (John Murray), Gwendra 
Cove (Jordan), and her latest book Our Cornwall (Westaway Books Ltd.), out in 1948. 


TOM EARLY. Born 1914, in South China, where his father was a doctor. He has 
Cornish connections on his mother’s side going back many years, and has lived at 
Falmouth, Newquay and Redruth, as well as St. Ives, where he now resides. Took 
up medicine and practised during the war, but illness forced him to give up this 
work in 1946. It was only then that he took up painting—previously he had been 
more interested in music and writing, a fact which he feels supports his theory that 
the arts are interconnected at a deep level of the mind, but not superficially, rather 
like several rivers running into one sea. His work is greatly influenced by the Cornish 
countryside, more particularly by the sombre, deserted mines and industries than 
by the coast. As a painter he works in close collaboration with Denis Mitchell, with 
whom he shared an exhibition in 1947, and again in 1948, both in St. Ives. 


CHARLES MARRIOTT. Born in Bristol in 1869. For many years art critic of The 
Times. In 1889 he lived for six months in Truro and spent his week-ends walking 
about the country. The place got hold of him, and when in 1901 some success 
with his first novel encouraged him to take the risk he retired to Cornwall to write 
fiction. For a year he lived at Lamorna in a cottage found for him by the late Dr. 
Harry Roberts and now owned and occupied by Mr. Lamorna Birch, R.A. Sub- 
sequently he lived for eight years at St. Ives. He has since lived in Somerset, and is 
now in Londoa. 
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THE CORNISH LIBRARY 


offers in permanent book form a series of limited editions of work by 
writers and artists in Cornwall. Each book is handsomely produced, cloth 
bound, with a specially-designed book jacket, and may be ordered through 


booksellers or direct from the publishers (add 4d. per book for postage). 
The first four volumes are : 


1. PAINTINGS FROM CORNWALL 7s. 6d. 


An account of Cornwall’s art colonies, biographical notes on artists, and repro- 
ductions of work by Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth, S. 7. Lamorna Birch, 
John A. Park, Dod Proctor, Leonard F. Fuller, Charles Simpson, Marjorie 
Mostyn, Bryan Wynter, Sven Berlin, Peter Lanyon, Segal, W. Barns Graham, 
Charles Pears, S. H. Gardiner, Stuart Armfield, and many others. 


2. THE CORNISH RENAISSANCE 6s. 


By E. W. Martin, author of Heritage of the West. A critical study of Cornish 
literature covering Baring-Gould, Stephen Hawker, * Q”, H. D. Lowry, 
Charles Lee, J. C. Tregarthen, Crosbie Garstin, Silas and Joseph Hocking, 


A. L. Rowse, Anne Treneer, Jack Clemo, Ronald Duncan, Ronald Bottrall, 
R. Glynn Grylls, C. C. Vyvyan, ete. 


3. WITCHERY OF THE WEST 6s. 


By Georgina Penny. Legends of Cornwall—the Giant of St. Michael's 
Mount, The Haunting of Tregeagle, Stories of the Small People, and many 


other famous tales—with twelve line drawings by Hilda M. Quick and a 
Foreword hy Reginald Arkell. 


4. LEAVES FROM A CORNISH NOTEBOOK 6s. 


By ** John Penwith”. A selection of essays by one of Cornwall’s leading 
journalists, whose weekly contributions io the Cornishman are read with 
interest by Cornish men and women all over the world. With a Foreword by 
Judge Scobell Armstrong, and eight pages of photographs ef Cornwall. 


To Tue Cornish Liprary - 16 Morras PLAcE, PENZANCE 


I enclose cheque/P.O. 
(including 4d. per volume for postage). 
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LANHAM’S 


G. J. Cock, F.A.L.P.a. 
M. J. Cock, F.A.L.P.A. 


AUCTIONEERS 
VALUERS 


HOUSE AGENTS 


Phone Saint Ives 12 and 102 


HIGH STREET 
“SAINT IVES 


LANHAM’S 


Artists’ 
Colourmen 


Frame-Makers 


HIGH STREET 
SAINT IVES 


WARREN’S: 


FIRST-CLASS 
SERVICE 


SAINT IVES 


WINIFRED 
CHAPMAN 
for 
Exclusive Art 


and 
Studio Pottery 


TREGENNA HILL 
anp WHARF RD., 
SAINT IVES 
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AGREAT CORNISH POET 


THE PALISADES 
OF FEAR 


RONALD BOTTRALL 


** The reader . . . will be rewarded 
with many flashes of unusual 
imagery and some very pleasing 
songs.”’—Manchester Evening News. 
very. impressive writer 
indeed.”’— Tribune. 


6s. net 
EDITIONS POETRY 
LONDON LIMITED 


55 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


CHAPPELL HOUSE 


Hotel and Restaurant 


CHAPEL STREET 
PENZANCE 


Chappell House is a de- 
lightful small Georgian 
Hotel situated close to 
sea, landing pier and 
bathing pool. Very con- 
venient for Isles of Scilly 
steamer, shops, railway 
station and buses. Ex- 
cellent cuisine, hot and 
cold water throughout, 
sea views from all bed- 
rooms, Own garages. 


Restaurant Open Daily till 11 p.m. 


for All Meals 


TELEPHONE—PENZANCE 3644 


| 
JAN’S JOURNAL 


THE DIARY OF A WEST 
COUNTRY FARMER 


RONALD DUNCAN 


“Should be enjoyed by a wide 
range of people.’’— Young Farmer. 


practical ingenuity, his 
original humour, and his lively 
and pleasing style, will reward 
readers who discover the Journal 
for the first time.”—The Times 
Literary Sup} lement. 


8s. 6d. net 


WILLIAM 
CAMPION 


55 VICTORIA STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


W. A. OATES 
Jeweller 


Diamonp RINGs 
JEWELLERY 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
(Longine’s Watches Stocked) 
REPAIRS A SPECIALITY 


Phone Saint Ives 70 


TREGENNA PLACE 
SAINT IVES 
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DYNAS IA 


LIMITED 


Phone: SAINT IVES €42 


FOR 
CHINA AND 
POTTERY 


R. 


PRAED & SONS 


LADIES’ AND 
GENTLEMEN’S 
HAIRDRESSERS 


Specialities 
MARCEL WAVING 
MANICURE 
PERMANENT WAVING 


TREGENNA PLACE 
SAINT IVES 


STEVEN’S 
TOURS 


Phone 
Saint Ives 


43 


Personally Conducted 
Tours to all 
Cornish Beauty Spots 


SAINT IVES 


BARNEY 
STEVENS 


Coal and 
Wholesale Potato 
Merchant 


SAINT IVES 346 
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CORNISH SILK 
CO., LIMITED) 


GOWNS AND 
SPORTSWEAR 


RAIN ES 


Make 

T. C. LEDDRA 
AND SON 
your 
CHEMISTS 
for 


All your requirements 


Phone 63 


FORE STREET 
SAINT IVES 


J. H. ROWE 


75, 78, 79 and 80 
MARKET JEW ST. 
PENZANCE, corNWALL 


Telegrams; Rowe, Ironmonger, Penzance 
Telephone - - 


Penzance 2119 
WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER 
LEATHER AND 
BUILDERS’ MERCHANT 


THEATRICAL 
MAKE-UP 


A full range of Leichiers 

make-up always in stock 

Advice willingly given 

Post orders dispatched by 
return 


F. E. FARROW 


M.P.S. 
(Successor to Eppy & Procror) 
Dispensing and 
Photographic Chemisi 
CHURCH CORNER 
FALMOUTH | 


TELEPHONE 899 
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Morning Coffee 


Luncheons 
se 


THE CHOUGH 


KING STREET 
TRURO 


Telephone 29368 
Teas 


Home made Cakes 


Phone Truro 2005 
Established 1792 


NETHERTON 


AND 


WORTH LTD. 


PRINTERS. 
BOOKBINDERS 


STATIONERS AND 
Fancy DEALERS 


6 & 7 LEMON ST. 
TRURO 


Works : 
Walsingham Place 


CORNISH LITERATURE 


Now ready. No. 1 in the 
Series of Extracts from 
the Cornish Mediaeval 
Texts, in Unified Spelling 
with Amended Translation 
Bewnans Meryasek 


(lines 759—1096) 


Prepared by 


R. MORTON NANCE 


and 


A. S. D. SMITH 


Price 1,6 from Booksellers 


THE STORY 
OF FOWEY 


By JOHN KEAST 
The first full length historical account of 

Troy Town” 

Contenis include : 
Early Remains, The Mediaeval 
Port, Piracy, Privateering, 
and Smuggling, Tinand Pilchards 
St. Fimbarrus Church, The 
Parish, Fowey Worthies, Hugh 
Peters, Dr. Wolcot, The Old 
Corporation, Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, Schooners and Barquentines, 
“QQ” and Fowey, Recent Events 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS 
(Net) 


Obtainable from 
JOHN KEAST 
c/o Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society 
Polytechnic Hall 
FALMOUTH 
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LIMITED 


CHAPEL HILL 
POTTERY 


TRURO 


Makers of the traditional 


CORNISH PITCHER 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


W.H. LAKE& SON 


A. CARNE 


R,S.S. 


GOLD MEDALLIST 


Exhibitor Paris International 
Exhibition 1937 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 1930 
Rural Industries Bureau 


Ornamental Hand 
Wrought Ironwork 
for Ecclesiastical 
Architectural and 
Domestic Purposes 


PHONE 


HONE TRURO 3361 
THE FORGE 
HIGHER TOWN, TRURO 


Wi WARREN 


PENZANCE 
ST. JUST 
MOUSEHOLE 


QUALITY 
BREAD AND CAKES 


RESTAURANT 


10 The Terrace 
PENZANCE 


Best Food and Service 


MARY LOVE 


A C 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photographic Christmas Cards 
of Cornish Subjects . . . a 
Speciality Lists Available 


2 Trelawney Road 
St. Austell 
Cornwall 
Telephone 99 
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STUDIO ST. IVES LTD. 


ST. IVES 
| CORNWALL 
| FOR ALL THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHS 
PICTORIAL COMMERCIAL PORTRAIT 
WEDDING SPECIALISED PROCESSING "3 
DEVELOPING AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING ACCESSORIES 
| 
Specialist in Child Fontsaitsre, | | 
whether Little Horrors” | BACK NUMBERS 


Little Angels 


| 


| GERALDINE Copies are still available of 
UN DERELL | _ the First and Second Issues 


E.R.P.S. _ of the Cornish Review (Spring 

1949 and Summer 1949). 

THE ARTIST WITH A CAMERA | New readers are advised to 

| obtain their copies at once. 

All Branches of Photo- | _ Please send name and address 

graphy. Special service to. with cheque (2s. 6d. per copy, 
Authors needing Illustra- | plus 2d. postage) to 


tions for Articles or Books. | | 
H THE CORNISH REVIEW 


SIXTEEN . MORRAB PLACE 


; MOORINGS STUDIO | PENZANCE 
MOUSEHOLE 


Paintings Copied 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


TO THE BUSINESS MANAGER, ‘ THE CORNISH REVIEW A 
SIXTEEN, MORRAB PLACE, PENZANCE, CORNWALL 


Please send me, post free, the next three issues of The Cornish 


Review, beginning with No. ................ 


I enclose Cheque/P.O. for eight shillings. 


If you wish to take out an annual subscription as a gift or on 
behalf of one of your friends, please write down their names 
and addresses and send with Cheque or P.O. for 8s. 


RECITALS OF 
CLASSICAL DRAMA 


(IN COSTUME) 
en recently presented 


to Schools, Ari Societies, etc. 
by SHEILA BAIN 


| 

A History of British | 

Drama | 

Shakespeare’s Women | 
Characters 

Introducing the Classics 


(A Programme for Primary Schools) 


Introduced by MICHAELGARDNER 


POEMS BY 
MICHAEL GARDNER 


The Piper Price 2/6 
St. John’s Eve Price 2/- 


(Poemsfrom Celtic and Latin Countries) | 


All inquiries to MICHAEL GARDNER, | 
Idle Rocks, East Cliff, Looe 


Writer wishes rent 
Reasonable Cottage 
North Cornwall prefer- 


ably Padstow Area | 


July-September 


Could exchange London 
Flat if wanted 


Box S.1 
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Send your cables this way. Ring the nearest 
Cable & Wireless Office, or ask exchange for 
‘Foreign Telegrams” and dictate your message. 
Otherwise hand it in at any Cable & Wireless 
branch or any Post Office. You can send a 
social message to any part of the 
Fer T&p Commonwealth for Sd. a word (minimum 

4 5/-). To some parts it costs less. 


The Company’s station at Porthcurno 
is the centre of the British cable system 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 
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